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SUMMER SCHOOL- 

Ann Arbor, 
During the Summer of 1898, Com- 
menciBg July 5th and continuing for 
eiglit weeks, members of tlie Paeulty 
of tije 

Department of Law. 

of the U. of M. win offer the following 
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I>omestic Relations, Personal 
Property, Agency, Partnerslilp, 
Evidence, Common Law Ptead- 
li^, Equity Pleading, Bills au<l 
Notes, Common Carriers, Equity 
Jurisprudence and Corporations. 
Por further information address, 
E. F. JOHKSOX, 

Secretary, 



: UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Michigan, 

During the Summer of 1898, July 
6— August 17, members of the Faculty 
of the 

Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. 

will offer courses in all leading Acad- 
emic studies, also in Engineering. 
These courses may be briefly classified 
in Preparatory Courses, Special 
Courses for Teachers, and Ad- 
vanced Cotirses. All of the Libraries, 
Museums and Laboratories will be 

For announcement of courses and 
information address. 

E. A. LYMAN, 

(.'hair man. 
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flTea nnnenal advaatagee. tTDlTerelty Ubrailei, 
MneaomB and funeral lectare canrsee opea to our 
pOpilB. Tuition riodente. 
For Oatalogne, addtws 

J. G, FATTENGILI., PrluclpaL 



UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ANH ARBOR, MIGHIOAIV. 



FACULTY : 

M.. DutEDTOB. 

> JONAS. Bead of Piano DcpactmaBt 
OARDREK 8. LAMSON. A. B.. 

Bead of Vocal Departmeatj 
HEKMAN A. ZEITZ, Head of ViollDiDepar't. 
ALICE E. BAILEY, Sii^inK and Voice cmtare 
BLSA VON GRAVE Piano. 



SPECIAL MUSICAl ADVANTAGES: 

Membership In Choral Union, SOD TolceB.Cbaa- 
ber ConcectB by dlBtlBgniabed artiete. Choral 
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tbI of thteo dajR, Ten Concer te by the Pacnlty 
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THE MICHIGAN ALUMNUS. 

JULY, (898. 

3Boaf6 ot E&ttors. 

James Hendry Prentiss, '96, Editor-in-Chief. 
Louis Albert Pratt, '96, Managing Editor. 
Fred[jNewton Scott, '84, University Editor. 
a>tpaTtmetit EMtors. 
Isaac Newton Demmon, '6S, Necrologist. 

DuANE Reed Stuart, '96, Graduate Cluh"^ 

Jessie Scott Gregg, 'g8, Katherine Reed, '98, 

Frank Stanton Simons, '98. 



ANNOUNCEMENT. 

All who are not already subscribers to The Alumnus 
or who have not paid their annual fee should send one 
dollar to the General Secretary at once. This will insure 
the receipt of all publications issued by the Association. 

The Michigan Alumnus is published iiionth!y during the 
college year. The subscription price is one dollar per year, sia- 
gle copies ten cents, special numbers, twenty-five cents. 

All communications should be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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THE MICHIGAN ALUMNUS. 

Vol IV.— JULY, 1898.— No. 36. 



ADDEESS TO THE GEADUATING CLASS OF THE 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

BY THE CliSS PKE8IDENT, 

The occasion which has brought ue together to-day for the 
last time as a class is one of unuaual interest to us who are 
about to say farewell to the campus which has grown eo dear to 
us during our years of college life. The esercises of commence- 
ment week are pleasant and rightly so. Our class day especially 
should be one of rejoicing, for it is the crowning event of a four 
years' record of which we may well be proud. Yet if we inquire 
a little beneath the surface, we shall see that after all the ending 
of our school days and the severing of our undergraduate rela- 
tionship with the University are matters of more than ordinary 
moment. 

We have put in four of the best years of our life here, we 
have worked steadily and earnestly, and we have completed the 
curriculum prescribed for us. What then have we to show for 
this outlay of precious time and valuable energy. Let me put 
the question a Httle more strongly, for much is expected not 
only of UB but of all the hundreds of young men and women 
who this year leave college life for the larger life outside. How 
then are we better equipped to take our place in the world than 
those to whom a college education has been denied? How well 
are we prepared to bear the responsibilities which will surely 
devolve upon us? How are we to render to the University, the 
state, and the nation the rich return which is their due. 
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340 Address to the Qraduating Class. [Jnlyj 

In a general way we have been getting an education. That 
IB what friends at home may have been saying o£ the son or 
daughter away at college. We have been getting an education 
and they have rightly expressed it But what do we mean by 
an education? That acquisition of knowledge which the study 
of books has given ns, that training of the mind which results 
from reasoning and thinking for ourselves, that discipline which 
couatant and conscientious application enforces, surely; but that 
is not all, and this is the thought that I should like to express. 
There is an education which is not of books. All the language, 
all the philosophy, all the sciences and mathematics can not 
give it to us, although they may help us. Nor can time ever 
efface it. In that respect it is almost peculiar to itself. I speak 
of the education we receive from our contact with living, acting 
men, a knowledge of the motives which influence our fellow 
beings, an insight into human character. We have been thrown 
among young men and women from all parts of this broad land. 
From the north and south, from the east and west they have 
come to assist without knowing it in giving us an education. 
We have been associated with three thousand active and earnest 
young people whose varying temperaments and dispositions have 
given us opportunity for extended study and careful observa- 
tion. Nowhere in the world is a better opportunity afforded us 
for broadening our minds, opening our hearts, and wiping out 
every inclination to sectionalism or bigotry. 

If we have missed this broader education we have let slip 
the grandest opportunity of our college course, and as soon as 
we have been thrown upon our own resources we shall find this 
out. If our four years at college have not made us broad- 
minded and liberal-spirited, we have not gotten the full value 
for our espenditure of time and energy. Grant what seems 
to me to be a fair proposition, that the man who has equipped 
himself most thoroughly for the duties of life is the best edu- 
cated man, and the above conclusions seem obvious. 

It is with pleasure then that we can look back upon the 
career of our class. It has shown itself to be one of more than 
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ordinary ability. Not only has its record in the class room 
been beyond reproach, but it has demonstrated by actual work 
in other fields that it is able to grapple saoceBBfully with pro- 
blems whose issue has affected the whole Univereity. A liberal 
spirit has pervaded its eounoils. It has done much to bring 
together all classes in the University. It has beyond a doubt 
increased the true Univereity spirit which is slowly bat surely 
emerging from a state of partial paralysis. Fostered by an 
institution whose very breath iuculcates a spirit of indepen- 
dence, an institution which places a premium on self-reliance 
and conscientious effort, the members of this class go forth 
truly educated. For here have we found, if we have eyes with 
which to see and ears with which to hear, that which dis- 
ciplines and enlightens the understanding, corrects the temper, 
cultivates the tastes, forms maQoers and habits, and unfolds the 
whole human nature. 

Now the responsibility rests upon ua to show that we are 
worthy of the institution which sends us forth. Of our alma 
mater President Angell has said, "She has no endowment, she 
can have no endowment of silver or gold, so precious and so 
dear as the success and affection of her sons and daughters, who 
like you go forth with her benediction upon their heads. We 
shall be called upon to serve our state and it may be our nation. 
We shall be looked upon as college graduates whose responsi- 
bilities are co-ordinate with our opportunities. This University 
was indeed founded for far more than the perfection of the 
individual. The state has been making an investment in us. 
It is receiving and expects to continue to receive a suitable 
return. 

The era upon which we are now entering gives evidence 
that it will be an epoch making ona The whole land is pro- 
foundly moved with the stirring events of the past few months. 
Visions of imperial sway are held before our eyes. Eadical 
departures from our established policies are talked of. For the 
instant those momentous political problems within our own land 
and with which you are all familiar have been driven into the 
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backgroaud. But sooner or later they will come up for settle- 
ment and we Ehall have to share in the task of Battling them. 
The country is crying for reform and we shall be asked to con- 
tribute onr services to this cause. 

To use a homely comparison it seems to me that the body 
of college men and women should perform in society the func- 
tions of a balance wheel. They have studied more deeply the 
lessons of history, they have examined more carefully the foun- 
dations of our political system, and they should exercise a 
steadying influence throughout the whole country. They should 
not rush blindly into new policies nor rudely attempt to change 
existing institutions. As reformers they should not think of 
changing the face of the earth in a day but should recognize 
conditions as they exist and approach the present day problems 
from the standpoint of common sense. Their place is in the 
thickest of the fight- No supposed superiority or contempt 
assumed because of knowledge should hold them aloof from 
any man. 

One thing above all is certain. Our future will be deter- 
mined by us, not for us. It may be that our life work will be 
chosen by chance rather than desire. or inclination, but there 
luck and chance end. The manner in which our vocations are 
pursued is governed by neither. This brings the matter home 
to each one of us and we should meet it fairly and squarely. 
Whichever way we turn we see that the world wants men and 
women with faith in something, enthusiasm for something, and 
ability to do something. The University sends us forth at an 
age when we should be vigorous, energetic, and ambitious. 
The opportunity lies before us. It is ours to take advantage 
of it. 

Chaunaey Depew once said to a graduating class, "Whether 
you succeed or fail, the associations which you end to-day are 
the one asset upon which the sheriff can never levy." That 
great student of men knew whereof he spoke and we shall feel 
with him as time passes by that our college years form the 
brightest spot in our lives. On this our class day then let us 
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forget that we are students of the cUsbIcb, of the sciences, or of 
history. Let us forget that we are to be engineers, teachers, 
lawyers, or doctors, and remember that we now and always shall 
be members of the class of '98. And in after years when hopes 
shall have become realizations, and the bright signs of prom- 
ise shall have proved that they were true, oar thoughts will 
turn back in grateful remembrance to the University which 
made us men and women- Frank Stanton Simons. 



LESSONS OP THE HOUR 

AN OEATION DELIVERED BEFOEE THE &EADDATING CLASS OF THE 
tlTERAEy DEPARTMENT BY THE CLASS ORATOE. 

I am not here to elaborate upon the duty o£ the scholar in 
politics. Tou know the responsibility which the college gradu- 
ate should feel, you know the debt he owes to society for hav- 
ing furnished him with opportunities for higher education, and 
you know that the state having made possible the highest devel- 
opment of his faculties has the right to dsmaud of him some 
exercise of those faculties in its behalf. But I do wish to urge 
that the responsibilities which devolve upon the class of '98 are 
different from those which have confronted previous classes and 
far greater — greater, because the nation, in whose political 
and industrial life we are soon to take an active part, has en- 
tered upon a critical period in her history. We are living in 
what may prove to be an age of transition. Our traditions, our 
institutions, and the very genius of our government are hang- 
ing in the balance. We are engaged in a war which is unique 
in our history and in the world's history, a war which may 
involve us in untold difficulties, which may establish dangerous 
precedents, which has already brought about important results, 
and out of which have arisen and are arising great and moment- 
ous problems— problems which this generation will be called 
upon to solve and which will require in their solution the best 
brain and character of the whole land. 
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I can not fully eetinaate the importance of the results 
which have been brought about nor clearly explain to you the 
problems which have arisen. They are too complicated and 
too recent But I can indicate some of them and urge you to 
watch them in their development I can urge that it will be 
your duty to aid in their solution, for they are problems which 
will require not only men of practical judgment and sound 
common sense, but men of education and higher training, men 
who know what have been the experiences of the past, who are 
equipped with special knowledge and versed in the sciences of 
government, of politics, and of economics. 

What then are the results which have been achieved, what 
are the lessons already taught us by our war with Spain, and 
what are these problems which, if not brought on directly by 
the war, have at least come into prominence since its beginning. 

The first result is important. Wot until the Nashville's gun 
boomed across the bows of the first Spanish prize, not until a 
presidential proclamation had set the men from New England 
and those from the Gulf States marching in step, under one 
flag,1against a common foe, was the sectional hatred engendered 
by thirty years of slavery agitation and five years of civil war 
completely wiped away. Now, truly, there is no North and no 
South and the Mason and Dixon line has become a myth. 
Upon the plains of Chickamaaga and Tampa, upon the decks of 
warships off Havana and Santiago, and in the swamps of Cuba, 
the men of the North and the men of the South are fighting or 
ready^to fight for a common cause, at last firmly reunited and 
again thoroughly and completely brothers. 

Two years ago a line from north to soutti threatened to 
dividejjthe East and West upon the issue between a gold and 
a silver standard of money. The passions of men were so in- 
flamedjand such bitter prejudices were aroused that political dis- 
ruption was imminent, but now all this has vanished and men 
of all shades of political opinion have joined their hearts and 
hands|to do battle for a righteous cause. 

Ever since the troubles preceding the Bevolution, Great 
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Britain has been our traditional enemy. The hatred -B-hich 
arose out of our struggle for independence and which was in- 
creased by the war of 1812 and eubsequent controversies, has 
had a lasting influence upon American sentiment. The Ameri- 
can youth was early imbued with this enmity toward Great 
Britain, and for generations it pervaded the political speeches 
of the day. But this, too, has vanished. Blood has begun to 
assert itself and Great Britain is today our etaunchest friend. 
Oommereial ties, a common language, common ancestry, com- 
mon aims and purposes, and a common destiny now bind the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations firmly together, and we hear 
statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic speak in glowing lan- 
guage of an Anglo-American alliance. 

This, then, the disappearance of sectional hatred, is the 
first great and important result of the war. Who can fully 
estimate its value or appreciate its significance? 

Tor years we have been told that American patriotism is 
dead, that the race has degenerated and that we no longer pro- 
duce great men, that the orator who moved assemblies at hie will, 
the statesman who so skillfully directed governmental affaire in 
dangerous crieea, and the military genius who led our armies to 
repeated victory, are all figures of the past, But behold a reve- 
lation! Great men are needed and they arise. Dangers threaten 
the Bepublic and the plain American citizen becomes a states- 
man, a hero, a genius. Through the halls of Congress rings 
the impassioned eloquence of Cousine and of Thurston; Mo- 
Kinley grasps the helm of etate; over the harbor of Manila 
rises the smoke of the greatest naval victory of modern times 
and the shores of the Philippines echo and reecho the name of 
Dewey. Into the mouth of a hell more terrible than that 
which confronted the famous " six hundred," steers Hobson and 
his seven heroes and crowns the American navy with a glory 
unequalled in its history. Patriotism ia not dead. Genius 
lives, heroism lives, and the whole world looks on in amaze- 
ment at the marvelous achievements of the American citizen. 

I have said that our present war is unique in history. It 
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is unique because it waa undertaken not for defense, for we were 
threatened with no danger, not for conquest, for we have re- 
peatedly and emphatically asserted that we have no intention 
of annexing Cuba, not for revenge, for though the destruction 
of the Maine precipitated it did not cause the war. We are 
fighting purely for the sake of humanity, to rescue an oppressed 
race from the hands of a cruel despotism, a race, it is true, 
united to ns by no common ties of ancestry, a race half-civil- 
ized, speaking a different tongue, and having different political 
ideals, but a race withal human. And what nation, in all the 
world's history has ever occupied a position more grand or 
more sublime in the eyes of God and man? 

But righteous as our cause may be and pure and unselfish 
though our purposes, have we not by our interference in Cuba 
established a precedent which may prove dangerous? Does it 
mean that we have pledged ourselves to take up the cause of 
the oppressed in all lands at all times? Have we pledged our- 
selves to a policy of fighting for human rights wherever we 
find them violated? You will tell me that this is a special case, 
that the Cubans are our neighbors and we can not see them 
starved and maltreated without lifting our arms in their de- 
fense. Yes, but with means of communication bringing us 
rapidly nearer and nearer to the remotest corners of tlie globe 
and with our interests and our influences extending an." ,nlarg- 
ing, who will say who are our neighbors and who are not? 
Today, the Cubans, tomorrow perhaps, the crushed Armenians or 
the down-trodden subjects of the Eussiau Czar. I may be told 
that these dangers proceed but from an over-heated imagina- 
tion, but it is not so very long ago that pulpit and press were 
clamoring for American interference to stop the massacre of 
Armenians. Ton know how American sympathy and charity 
responded to help the starving tenants of Ireland and to relieve 
the famine- stricken peasants of Bussia. And how great a step ■ 
is it from sending food and clothing to transporting arms and 
ammunition? We love to view our country in the role of a 
world benefactor. ,It appeals to our imaginations and to our 
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highest ideals, but you realize its dangers. I do not decry the 
present war. It was undertaken in a holy aud righteous cause 
and only after human endurance had reached its limit, but we 
must be careful lest our enthusiasm lead ns too far and menace 
our own safety and our own welfare. 

Furthermore, what relation does our interference in Cuba 
bear to the evolution of the Monroe Doctrine? Like every 
other great political idea, the Monroe Doctrine has been ex- 
panding since it was first formulated by John Quincy Adams 
and enunciated by President Monroe. Have we now reached 
another step in its evolution? The Monroe Doctrine of today, 
the Monroe Doctrine upon which President Cleveland based 
his famous Venezuelan message, means that the United States 
will exercise strict neutrality in European affairs, but that it 
will extend its protection to the republics of the new world and 
regard any interference with their rights as an unfriendly act. 
Now does not our interference in Cuba enlarge upon this doc- 
trine? Does it not proclaim to the powers of the old world 
that not only does the United States feel itself bound to resist 
further European aggrandizement in the western hemisphere, 
but that it claims the right to remove European influence 
already here provided the American colonies are not given a 
just and merciful administration? Should the English, French, 
or Dutch governments assume an inhuman policy toward their 
American subjects would not the United States act upon the 
precedent thus established, assert this enlarged Monroe Doc- 
trine, and drive the oppressor from American soil? These are 
questions which are bound to be asked during the next few 
decades, they are questions which are evolving now, and which 
we as Americans will be called upon to consider. 

But there is one issue which is graver than those that I 
have mentioned. It is more tangible and will call for more 
immediate and definite settlement. The American flag now 
floats over the Philippines, and before long it will wave in tri- 
umph over the ruined battlements of Santiago and of Havana. 
The Jingo, made feverish by repeated victory and already 
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botisting that the bud never sets upon the Stars and Stripes, is 
elamoriiig loudly for the annexation of the captured islands to 
the territory of the United States, and we are once more in our 
history brought face to face with the question of territorial 
expansion. Since the consammatiou of its independence, the 
United States has grown by a series of territorial additions 
until from being a narrow strip of territory along the Atlantic, 
it now occupiea nearly one-half of the North American conti- 
nent. We are told by the annexationists that this policy of 
expansion has thus become an established American policy and 
that the annexation of the Philippines would be but another 
step in its development. But let us consider the nature of the 
additions that have hitherto been made. Exclusive of Alaska, 
every foot of the annexed territory was contignous and bordered 
upon the possessions of the United States. With the excep- 
tion of the territory so unjustly and disgracefully wrested from 
Mexico it was all acquired by cession or by purchase and not by 
conquest. It was moreover from its geographical position des- 
tined to be part of the United States, for the Great Lakes on 
the north, the Gulf and the Eio Grande on the south, and the 
Pacific on the west, are all natural boundaiies of what must be 
one and the same nation. It is essential to the safety and pros- 
perity of the power which controls the sources of the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the Mississippi, to control also their outlets to 
the Gulf, and for a nation, destined from its position and its 
resources to be a great commercial power, to control the Pacific 
sea-board. Finally, the population of the new territory was 
for the most part of the same stock as that of the original 
states, for the pioneers who peopled the vast territory of Louis- 
iana, who settled Texas and wrested it from Mexican rule, and 
who pushed across the Bockies and traced the Columbia to the 
sea, were all Americans and many of them of the best New 
England blood. Contrast with these conditions those of the 
territory we are now asked to annex. The Philippines were 
not acquired by cession or by purchase, but by forcible con- 
quest They are not contiguous to United States territory, but 
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are at the other side of the globe. Though of eome commer- 
cial value, they are neceBsary neither to our safety nor to our 
welfare, and, lastly, are not peopled by Americans but by 
Spaniards of the lowest order and by half-civilized natives. 
Surely, if we can conceive of an American policy of annexa- 
tion, it can not be bo interpreted as to call for the annexation of 
the Philippines, 

But there are stronger argnments against annexation than 
this purely negative one. Such annexation would involve the 
overthrow of our long- established foreign policy, would neces- 
sitate constitutional changes, and threaten our very institutions. 
What has been our traditional foreign policy? Its development 
began with Washington's proclamation of neutrality and has 
continued through the successive stages in the evolution of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We have repeatedly asserted our doctrine 
of neutrality and our intention of refraining from interference 
with the policies of the European powers in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. It is only by pursuing such a course that we can 
justify our Monroe Doctrine. It is only by keeping out of the 
way of European powers in the East that we can claim the 
right of preventing their interference in the AVesfc. Our theory 
of neutrality is therefore an incident to and in fact a part of 
the Monroe Doctrine and we can preserve neither by such a 
policy of aggrandizement as the annexationists propose. Let 
us not deceive ourselves and think that the European powers 
will look with indifference upon our annexing the Spanish pos- 
sessions. When a great power like the United States seizes 
upon lands so near to their possessions in Asia and the East 
Indies and when that power has shown an avarice for territory 
as great as their own, have they not sufficient cause for alarm? 
And could we deny their right to throw about the islands of the 
East a protection similar to our own Monroe Doctrine and 
announce that since any aggrandizement of the United States 
in the East would threaten their interests, such aggrandizement 
would be looked upon as an unfriendly act? Could we deny 
the force of such an assertion? Could we proclaim such a 
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theory here and refuse to recognize a similar declaration on 
their part? Why, it would be out-heroding Herod and eclips- 
ing the powers in their own hoggish propensities. 

And if we are allowed to retain these Eastern iwsseasions 
we shall be plunged into the turmoil of European intrigue and 
diplomacy without a doubt. That this would make necessary 
changes in the constitution and in the structure of the state is 
evident. The constitution provides no machinery for continued 
and complicated diplomacy- For such a purpose our treaty- 
making power is too cumbersome. All treaties require the 
ratification of two-thirds of the Senate, thus making it possible 
for a handful of obstructionists to hamper our dealings with 
foreign powers. With the policy we have hitherto pursued, 
our machinery was adequate, for our dealings with the powers 
were few, but were we to entangle ourselves in the meshes of 
European diplomacy, we should require a sensitive and flexible 
treaty-making power and such a treaty-making power would be 
antagonistic to democratic principles and inconsistent with our 
system of checks and balances. Then, too, a territorial policy 
would involve the maintenance of a large military establish- 
ment, which would necessitate excessive federal taxation, un- 
duly emphasize the national government and destroy the just 
balance between it and the state governments. 

According to the spirit of the constitution and all estab- 
lished precedent, any territory which the United Statea may 
hold is held upon the assumption of its ultimately becoming 
a state. But it is ridiculous to think of the Philippines as 
being admitted to statehood, when we consider their climate, 
their distance from our shores, and the character of their popu- 
lation. The American people are sovereign, but think of a sov- 
ereign in the wilds of the Philippines, a aoverign but one step 
removed from the ancestral ape, crowned with blissful ignor- 
ance and dressed in royal robes of fig leaves and tropical atmos- 
phere. 

But if these contentions could all be successfully refuted, 
if no other reason remained for our refusing to annex the 
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Philippines, our national honor should prevent as from taking 
such a step. The resolations hy which Spain waa ordered to 
evacuate Cuba, and the President'e ultimatum based upon these 
resolutiona both emphatically asserted that we have no inten- 
tion of annexing a single foot of Spanish soil. Dare we then 
violate Bnch a pledge as this? Shall we sacrifice our high ideals 
and adopt Spanish methods of warfare and diplomacy? Shall 
we descend from the lofty position of a nation warring for 
human rights to that of one fighting for territorial gain? Our 
national honor forbids it. Our sacred traditions forbid it. The 
moral sense of the whole American people forbids it. 

I have tried to point out some of the problems which have 
arisen out of our present war. If 1 have failed to make them 
clear to you it is owing greatly to tho difficulty of the problems 
themselves, but if I have impressed upon you the fact that cer- 
tain great and important issues do exist and if I have made you 
realize that there ie now more than ever a need for men of 
trained intellects and well developed faculties, I shall have 
accomplished my purpose. 

Tou surely must realize that this is a critical period in our 
country's history, that we are living in an age of transition and 
that dangers confront us. Bat the college graduate is becom- 
ing more and more a factor in political life and bis influence is 
daily bringing the people to a more correct appreciation of the 
great problems of state, and with men of brains and character 
in positions of trust and with an enlightened public sentiment, 
we shall emerge from this crisis in safety. The dangers which 
have arisen will disappear and America will continue to fulfil 
its mission among the nations, increasing in its greatness and 
its influence, a refuge for the religiously and politically op- 
pressed and the rock of humanity's sacred rights. 

Charles Simons, '98. 
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ADDEE88 TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE 
LAW DEPARTMENT. 

BY THE 0LAS8 PRESIDENT. 

For upwards of half a century this institution has each 
succeeding year sent forth as graduates an assorted number of 
young ladies and gentlemen who, like ourselves, have worked 
and struggled in order to obtain that coveted and valuable dis- 
tinction. These young ladies and gentlemen like ourselves have 
looked fondly forward to their graduation as the one bright and 
joyous day of their college life, but when at last they assem- 
bled to receive from tbeir Alma Mater its final farewell and 
fervent God speed they have all felt, I dare say, as we feel to- 
day, that the realization does not equal the anticipation. 

The reason for this is not hard to discover. We came here 
strangers to each other and to the institution, with a definite 
object in view the accomplishment of which would fulfill our 
early hopes and desires, and we looked on our course as a sort 
of ugly barrier, which must be surmounted before we could 
realize our early ambitions. We did not then foraee the tender 
friendships or the pleasant associations which would be formed 
and enjoyed as the days went by. Friendships which, as the 
days ripened into years, became sincere attachments. Associa- 
tions which will ever remain vivid in our memories when all 
other recollections of college days will have faded »way. Faces 
even of our dearest friends will become hazy and indistinct, 
their names will be forgotten, but as long as memory is ours, so 
long will we retain the recollection of some happy association 
which we have enjoyed. No, my friends, we did not forsee 
these things nor the way they would bind our hearts to each 
other and to college life, so that it is only now we realize bow 
it is possible for the joys of this day to be dissipated by the sor- 
rows of our near separation. 

Dear old U. of M,, you have given us advantages in acquir- 
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ing the profession which we have adopted as ours than which 
He better could be offered in the land. Tou have placed before 
us as professors a body o£ men who because of their culture, 
their refinement and their wisdom, hare elicited from us while 
here our best endeavors and whose memories will in our after 
lives float before us as ideals, ever urging, ever stimulating, 
ever pointing us upward to that higher plane of professional 
purity where right and justice reign snpreme. You have given 
us many friends from whose society we have derived both pleas- 
ure and profit You have stored our memories with many 
golden associations which will exert a potent influence on all 
our after lives and make us better lawyers and better citi- 
zens, and for all of these we are profoundly grateful, and are 
loath to leave. But there are other considerations which lead 
to different results— we are Americans, the eons and daughters 
of men who never shrank from responsibility, the loyal subjects 
of a nation whose watchword is independence, and although we 
fully realize that here, now, lies the dividing line in our lives, 
that behind is childhood, youth, schooldays, irresponsibility. 
Tes, even our parents, even our childhood's hours lie on that 
side of the line and never, never again will they be the same to 
us, for when we leave here we are men and as men must take 
our stand and make our way. Yet although we keenly realize 
that we are leaving all these for ever and that ahead of us lies 
work, and responsibity, uncertainties and intrigues, malice and 
envy, victories and defeats. Yet, dear old U, of M., we are glad 
to go, for being Americans dependence is distasteful to us, and 
■we hail with joy the opportunity which now presents itself to 
try our own wings, and by our own merits and endeavors win 
our place in the ranks of men. Fellow classmates, this oppor- 
tunity is now ours. We are declared equipped with knowl- 
edge by which each can work out his own salvation. Our 
lives stretch out before ue rich in possibilities. God grant that 
when we at last balance the books where the debts and credits 
of our professional lives are recorded, they will show our 
success iu life to be commensurate with the merits we possess. 
More than this we cannot expect. Less than this would be 
misfortune. Louis L. Thorrvpson. 
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A PLEA FOE THE SOUTH. 



Our opinion of a people is the eum of the impreesioiiB made 
by what we hear of that people. If we hear nothing but evil of 
them the sum of the impressions will be an eidl opinion. If in 
the information we get of them the evil predominate the opin- 
ion is yet an evil one. If in the information we get of them the 
good predominate but the evil is of such a nature as to make 
deeper impreesionB, the opinion remains after all an evil opinion. 

What is the nature of the information the North gets of the 
South ? Who furnishes it and under what conditions did the 
informant receive his information that might give it color. 

The soldiers who returned from the South in 1865 were the 
victims of sufferings and cruelties innumerable and they tell the 
stories of them around the hearth-stone, publish them in news- 
papers and write them in books for perpetual reading. While 
the soldier is recognized as one having the least sting in hia 
words for the South we cannot reasonably expect a very favor- 
able account of the people because he was not with them in a 
love- in spiring season. The newspaper reporters from Virginia 
to Texas send dispatches to the Northern newspapers describing 
in the most glaring colors the barbarities of lynchings and race 
war. Their pay is proportioned to the amount of reading matter 
of an interesting nature that they can furnish; and it may be said 
in this case as well as of reports of events happening elsewhere, 
that facts are distorted and exaggeration resorted to to get the 
best effect or the broadest foundation for a startling and thrilling 
account. Again in congress and the political campaigns of the 
Northern States, the South and its social conditions are por- 
trayed in a light not calculated to create a favorable impression 
of the Southern people. 

This agency is such in its scope that it reaches the minds 
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of the whole North and keeps the injustices and outrages per- 
petrated in the South so ooostantly in mind that all other acts 
of Southerners are lost eight ot. The impressions made by 
these various means of oommanication are so great that they 
have filled the very mental and moral atmosphere with burning 
thoughts, thoughts that furnish the pulpit with metaphors 
and similes, thoughts that move the teacher in the school- 
room and are in evidence ia the pupils' declamations, essays and 
orations. One student seeking a theme with which to inspire 
his audience finds grandeur in the great moral purpose and 
indomitable courage of John Brown, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Henry Ward Beecher or Wendell Phillips, in whose words the 
South cannot look for a good name. Another student on read- 
ing the exaggerated accounts of lynchings in various parts of the 
country, denounces these outrages on law and justice as they 
occur in the several states, but rails uLost upon the South where 
he thinks -most of these abuses occur. 

These conditions governii^ oratory are possibly in no wise 
different from what might be expected, but however generous 
the feeeling, the natural tendency is nevertheless to give the 
South a dishonored name. Through them the accounts that 
reach the great outside world are those that humiliate the 
South. With obstacles to be overcome, such as have confronted 
but few people, it is engaged in a mighty contest. It is a con- 
test with self,— the same self that is the most formidable adver- 
sary with which individuals must contend, — a self that was 
made obstinate by the cruelties of war and whose obstinacy is 
increased by continual criticism. It has a race problem to 
which history records no equal, about one-third of its people 
are negroes. They attend a separate school, they worship at a 
separate church, and from these facts much that is erroneous 
arises in the public mind. But the negro does not desire to 
send his children to the same school with white children, nor 
does he wish to worship at the same church. The agitation 
along the line of social equality has done the black man an 
injury and the Southern white man a wrong. Their relations 
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must be determined by the uataral influences of association. 
Kelations thus brought will prove happy for all. This is recog- 
nized by Booker T. Washington in these words: "The wiseat of 
my race underatand that the agitation o£ questiona of social 
equality is the extremeat folly, and that progress in the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges that will come to ua must be the 
resnit of severe and constant struggle rather than of artificial 
forcing," and thie grand man recognizes no harm to result from 
this when he says: "In all things that are purely social we can 
be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential to mutual progress," 

The South has made ardent efforts to gain the respect of 
the North and the world. Her congressmen have pleaded for 
her and demanded that she be given that which is her due, her 
newspapers have confessed her faults and asked that she be 
judged in the light of her environments, and with all her efforts 
she has been driven to the mad desire of a war with other powers 
in which she might advance herself to full fellowship in the 
sisterhood of atates. This desire was prominent when a differ- 
ence arose with Chile, again when the Venezuelan boundary 
question was agitated, and only in this present time has this 
desire been satisfied, and with this opportunity her sons have 
rushed to do their duty and the blood of Worth Bagley and the 
gallantry of Hobson are witness as to the worth of Southern 
oharaeter. 

The two sections at present present a solid front, facing a 
common enemy, but it is the outside pressure that is the cause. 
The South does not know the North; the North does not know 
the South. The conditions existing in that section are not 
understood by the people of this, and they will not be under- 
stood until the people of each section have lived with the people 
of the other. People from the North are constantly emigrating to 
the South, and are just as constantly assuming the same attitudes 
to negroes as white people already there. Dislike for the black 
man is an attribute of the American people North and South. 
It is shown in social conditions everywhere. It is the same 
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feeling that exists against Ohinsse on the western coast and low- 
Europeans that crowd New York and Chicago. The worthy 
colored man is respected and honored in the South, and Booker 
T. Washington said he had "noticed the man who is not worthy 
is not respected anywhere, be he white or black." 

It is as Henry W. Grady said. The black man of the 
South has his best friend in the white man of the South. He 
is his neighbor and is in a position to help him. Their social 
relations are far from the ideal conceived by sociologists 
and they will long continue to be so, but the criticisms paeeed 
upon them by the outside world have served and do serve 
to keep these relations from improving ae they would im- 
prove were these problems left peacefully with the Southern 
people who must in the very nature of the case settle it for 
themselves. Northern philanthropists may establish institn- 
tions that wilt do incalculable good for the negro, but no philan- 
thropliy however great can compare with that to be extended to 
him by the Southern white man. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the North, the condition of the 
union is not such as it should be. It is difficult to see why any 
section of the country should be content with it. Public opin- 
ion of neither section is favorable to the other. "We should 
have a union in love as well as in law. The jealousies that 
existed between the colonies came down to us through cherished 
traditions. The story of the part which the Puritan played in 
founding the republic is perpetuated in story and in song from 
legislator's desk, lecture rostrum and banqueting hall, and 
against this is pitted the contribution which the Cavalier gave 
to liberty through the agency of Patrick Henry and Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, and each in admiration of 
the deeds o£ his own ancestry forgets too much the assistance 
rendered by the other without which all must have failed. The 
civil war owes much of its bitterness to these jealoneies. 

The problems of that war have been well solved, but the 
problems of the present are fraught with perplexity and perils. 
However may appear the opposition to so-called government by 
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iniunetion or the agitation for a double standard for the meas- 
urement of values, we have in these questions of fundamental 
consequence that need the intelligent and patriotic scrutiny of 
voters everywhere, and it is certainly imprudent to adopt a cam- 
paign cry that would make a citizen of the South feel that if he 
votes his sentiments he must tread upon and desecrate the 
graves of his Confederate kindred to which his memory points 
for all that is sweetest and saddest. The problems of the pres- 
ent day can be best solved unconnected with those of the past. 
The North and South while standing shoulder to shoulder have 
established the grandest government man ever knew. Looking 
back one century and twenty-five years, we see the Adamses 
teaching the Puritans of New England the injustices of British 
laws, while the daring Virginia Assemblyman is uttering the 
fiery words that scintillate with contempt for the crown and 
hurling defiance at George III and the speaker of the assembly, 
caring little what was treason or the consequences of treason. 
We see Parliament passing the Port Bill to humiliate Boston 
and the house of Burgesses at once entering Virginia's protest, 
while George "Washington offers to go and help to relieve the 
colony that tyranny delights to harrass, and to see that Boston 
is not humiliated. 

The Southern colonies were the favorites of the mother 
country that might have fared well at her hands, but the oppres- 
sion of the sister colony was over-riding principles too sacred 
to allow them to pause and think what would be the reward of 
selfishness or to suffer them to calculate what was their interest 
in the dispute. But the whole people arose to do vahantly for 
their country and John Adams of the North asked the gentle 
giant of the South to lead them. 

That was a beautiful scene. The muse of history when 
writing upon her favorite theme of her love of Liberty will 
linger long there. But this is not the grandest picture on Amer- 
ican history's page. That scene is painted where the gorgon 
horrors of a civil war are in the view. It is true that there is a 
desolate land, and burned cities, and destitute homes, and un- 
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sheltered defenseless widows and orphans in the perspective, 
but these merely serve to bring out in grand relief the scene at 
Appomatox. Two armieB lie npon the field, one is fed and one 
is famished, one is victorioiis and one is vanqaished, one ia 
jubilant and one is dejected — prisoners of war and conquering 
host. But the 'victor gives food to the hungry prisoner and 
allows him his property to start life anew in his far away deso- 
late home; and while the artillery roars in celebration of the 
victory, it is stopped that the dejected may not become more 
humiliated, the captives are treated as guests, while Gen. Grant 
the chief of the victorious, becomes the idol of the vanquished. 
It is no wonder that in hie closing days, when the people of all 
sections were expressing the kindest feelings their words could 
utter, that he prophesied he was on the " eve of a new era, when 
there was to be great harmony between the Federal and Con- 
federate," and that it was "the beginning of the answer to 'Let 
us have peace.' " He said he could not stay to be a living wit- 
ness to the correctness of this prophecy; but for his loving 
observation the tears of the Confederate soldier and the peace 
and unity of the country he has left us shall be his reward. 

As for the matchless man who was born in a Kentucky log 
cabin, God appointed an angel to teach him, and before he had 
said or written aught unkind of his fellow man or any section of 
his country "evening let her curtain down" and shut him out 
from the walks of men. The South, believing that he was the 
most valient of friends, holds his name in reverence to-day, and 
to-morrow she will cherish it with fondest affection and love. 
Such acts as those of Lincoln and Grant are the attributes of tihe 
Jehovah, which they have caught fi-om his presence and as it 
were made more available for man. 

As for the soldier who fought so valiantly for the union, 
the South has for him no sentiment but honor and respect. 
For him who fell there, she is proud to see that the cemetery 
where he sleeps is beautiful, and that the grass on his grave is 
green. From your homes went many men to battle and to die 
and you do not know where they last fought, nor where they 
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fell, but God makes flowers to grow in Southern gardens and 
Soutiiern sons and daoghters when decorating the graves of 
their dead place some in tenderness and sympathy upon the 
mounds where your loved ones sleep- This is the South'e peace 
offering, I believe you will accept it and send her a message of 
love. 

This day is for the South a glad day. The favoring in- 
fluences of its events betoken a more auspicious future. The 
daring deed of her Hobson and the blood of that lovely North 
Carolina boy upon the nation's altar are pleading for the yeo- 
manry of their birthplace and their plea will be allowed. We 
will have a union more worthy the name, and then the English 
speaking people, if not in alliance, in warmest sympathy will 
promote the self-government of man in the earth where in the 
future nations will become neighbors and the strivings of 
peoples for mastery shall be in spreading the messages of peace, 
_________________ -K- ■^- Weaver. 

THE HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Twenty-four years ago the homceopathic department of 
the University was established by special act of the legislature. 
From a modest beginning, having at first but one lecturer and 
few students, the college reached its largest enrollment in 
1889, and the same year it graduated a class of 24 students. 
Daring the next sis years thre was a gradual falling off in the 
number of matriculates and the homoeopathic profession of 
the State attributed this decline to faculty disagreements and to 
unfeasible and revolutionary college schemea Lack of confi- 
dence in the department lost the support of the patrons of 
homoeopathy. Three years ago the faculty retired, and the 
Board of Eegents immediately reorganized the school, select- 
ing the present faculty. 

The number of professorships in the school is five. They 
include the practical chairs of practice, materia medica, sur- 
gery, diseases of the eye and ear, and disease of women and 
obstetrics. In addition to the regular work in these branches, 
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a complete clinical courBe in diseases of the nervous Bystem is 
given at the hospital. Dr. O. B. Long of the State Asylum at 
Ionia gives a thorough coutse on psychiatry and its legal 
aspect. The didactic teaching in pathology is given by the 
chair of practice and an assistant The students of the 
homceopathic college do their laboratory work with other stu- 
dents of the University engaged in the same lines of study. 

The homceopathic materia medica is exceedingly difficult 
and voluminous, therefore especial attention is given to that 
branch of medicine. The course consists of three lectures a 
week for two years, besides special laboratory work in the study 
of drug action upon the healthy man and animal. In the hos- 
pital, application of these principles is made at the bedside. 
In addition to the regular work, the seniors and juniors are 
required to devote themselves to hospital practice. This con- 
sists of clinical work and practical demonstrations of medical 
and surgical methods. 

Since the reorganization, confidence in the college has been 
restored. The patronage of the University Hospital Homoeop- 
athic this year has been far in excess of any previous year. 
The hospital has been crowded to its fullest capacity, at one 
time this year having as many as 65 patients. More furniture 
and fixtures have become neceseary and by order of the Board 
of Eegents, have been secured. The hospital has been equipped 
with an elevator, an appropriation for an X-ray apparatus has 
been made, and many improvements are promised for the com- 
ing year. 

An illustration of the renewed confidence o£ the Michigan 
profession in the college is shown in a recent action of the 
State Homoeopathic Society. By a unanimous vote the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : "Resolved, That a vote of confidence 
be given to the professors of the Homceopathic College at Ann 
Arbor and that this society extend its congratulations to each 
and every one for his untiring efforts in the upbuilding of 
homceopathy at the University of Michigan." 

A feature o£ the hospital work has been the large number 
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b£ obatetrical caaes. In thechildren'e ward many little patients 

. have received treatment Special instroctioii in pediatrics and 
child feeding is a part of the general course. 

The college attendance has greatly increased. With as 

■ many new students next year as this, the enrollment will exceed 
any former registration. It is confidently believed that five 
years from now the University of Michigan will possess one of 
the la gest homoeopathic schools in the world. A homoeopa- 
thic college first offered;a three years graded course in medicine 
and wa^ first to offer a four years course, the latter dating from 
1878. The homceopatbic profession has ever maintained the 

. importance of a high standard of medical education and it rec- 
ognizee that not moTe colleges are needed but hetier ones. The 

. homoeopathic department of the University of Michigan, 
offering as it does the highest standard of didactic, laboratory 

' and practical work, ia looked upon by the profession as one of 
its best schools. 



MEDICAL LAEOEATOEIES.— CONTINUED. 

THE LABOBATOEI OF CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

This laboratory was established at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Dock, in 1891, and was the first officially recognized labo- 
ratory of its kind in America. 

" This laboratory has the primary function of carrying out 
the instrumental investigation of disease. Within the last half 
century medicine has become largely a matter of technique. 



. The older methods of diagi 
ments of the patient or the unai 
still of value, but we require 



1, those depending on the state- 
ided senses of the physician, are 
in addition a large number of 



manipulations, often including the use of delicate and compli- 
cated apparatus. As an example, the routine examination of 
blood, made in a large proportion of cases, requires not less than 
six different processes, a single one of which sometimes involves 
several hours' dose work. Not only must all the ordinary inves- 
tigations in practical diagnosis be made in such a laboratory, 
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but new methods and new apparatus must be tested in order to 
determine their value. 

"The clinical laboratory of the University now has a fairly 
complete equipment, though lack of room still limits the variety 
of work. Besides reagents and apparatus for chemical examin- 
ations there are microscopes, instruments for recording the con- 
dition of the circulation, polariscope, spectroscope, centrifugal 
machines, and many others. Through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Bausch and Lamb a first-class microscope has been placed in 
the laboratory, and also a well constructed and convenient cen- 
trifuge. 

"Senior students have access to the laboratory and use it in 
working up the cases assigned in the clinic. With larger rooms 
and more time, this sort of work will be very much increased." 
Professor Dock. 
surgical laboratory. 

The surgical laboratory was established at the urgent 
request of Professor Nancrede soon after his arrival at our 
University. At first the work outlined for the students con- 
sisted in applying bandages and fracture dressings to life-eized 
manikins and the execution of surgical operations on parts not 
wholly dissected in the anatomical laboratory. 

The course was extended in 1892, and now comprises ban- 
daging and fracture dressings, operations on the cadaver, in 
which the amputations and other surgical operations are made 
by the student under the direction of the demonstrator of sur- 
gery (Dr. Darling) and also operations on living animals, in 
which laparotomies, ligations and other operations are done by 
the student with all the attention of detail in antiseptics, asepsis, 
dressing, etc., bestowed upon similar operations in man. The 
course as here outlined is of inestimable value to the student. 
Giving him dexterity and confidence in operating, and fitting 
him in the best way possible for the performance of similar 
operations in man. I am told that the celebrated French Sur- 
geon Pozai, while in Ann Arbor several years ago, spoke most 
flatteringly of the work giving in this laboratory. 
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THE PBAEMAOOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 

The latest laboratory established in the Department o£ 
Medicine and Surgery is that devoted to experimental pharma- 
cology, ThiB laboratory was established under the direction of 
ProfesBor Abel in 1892. Dr. Abel came to this University after 
having worked some time in the famous pharmacological labora- 
tory at Strassburg, and came impressed with the need of exper- 
imental work in this most important branch of medical science. 
He was, however, called to the Johns Hopkins University, before 
the laboratory received its full equipment. The University was 
fortunate in obtaining as Professor Abel's successor Professor 
Cushny, another student and assistant, from the Strassburg 
laboratory, who has carried on and developed the work begun 
by his predecessor. It may be emphasized, that this pharma- 
cological laboratory was the first of its kind in America and ia 
now one of a limited number devoted exclusively to this branch 
of medical science. 

"The objects of this laboratory are, first of all, to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to study the effects of drugs on the living 
animal, and to teach them the method by which these are exam- 
ined, and the relation between the experimental and clinical 
resulte. 

"A second but not less important object is to facilitate 
research along pharmacological lines, and especially to establish 
more exactly the effects of the more widely used drugs on the 
different organs. It is perhaps superfluous to state that as our 
knowledge of the exact action of a drug grows, the indication 
for its use in therapeutics can be more closely defined. In 
addition the experimental study of pharmacology has already 
given many new facts to physiology and pathology, and promises 
to be of even greater service to these sciences in the future." 
Professoe Cdshnt. 

Before closing this account of the medical laboratories, which 
is already longer than I had anticipated, reference may briefly 
be made to their library facilities. No matter how well equipped 
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a laboratory may be, if the library facilities are lacking, the 
teacher and especially the investigator is very greatly handi- 
caped. The best, certainly the most recent literature, on any 
scientific subject is nowadays found in the scientific journals. 
Those who have had in charge the expenditure of the money set 
aside for the medical department, have for the past few years — 
and very wisely — expended the greater portion of it in procur- 
ing sets of scientific journals, and in subscriptions to nearly all 
the important scientific periodicals, in medicine and allied 
branches, that are published at the present time. This is, of 
course, of great value to the investigator. He may thus keep in 
touch with what is being done in his own, and in allied branches. 
This, it is needless to say, every laboratory teacher and inves- 
tigator must do. 

I shall close the account by enumerating briefly some of 
the more important researches which have appeared from the 
medical laboratories in the past few years, and shall at the same 
time mention some of the investigations which are now in 
progress, 

ANATOMICAL LABORATOBY. 

1. Report on Actiniaria collected by J. I- Northrop in the 
Bahama Islands, W. T. 

2. The Tolk-Iiobe and centrosome of Fulgur. 

3. The structure of the Epithelium of the Midgut of the 
Terrestrial Isopods. 

4 Note on the Posterior Interosseous nerve. 
5, On the teaching of Anatomy. These two papers were 
read before the British Medical Association. Montreal Meeting. 

In press. 

A case of crossed Dystopia of the kidney with fussion. 

In preparation. 

Homologies of the long flexar muscles of the fore-arm. 

Spermatogenesis in the Insecta 

A comparative study of the Lamina Terminalis. E. C. 
Bourland. 
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Eeoorde are being kept of all the anomalies met with in the 
Anatomical laboratory. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABOEATOBI. 

Prof- Lombard has for some time been paying especial 
attention to the physiology of muscle. Many of his results are 
embodied in an excellent chapter on the "General Physiology 
of Muscle and Nerva" Prepared by him for the American 
text-book of Physiology. 

Effect of mental work on the fatigne of masele. Professor 
Lombard. 

The time of reflex winking. Dr. Mayhew. 
In preparation. 

Muscle tetanus. Professor Lombard. A preliminary account 
of this work was presented to the British Association. Toronto 
Meeting. 

Fatigue of nerve and unipolar stimulation. Mr. Guenther. 

Effect of temperature on the contractility of muscle. Mr. 
Ward. 

Effect of cocaine on the conductivity and irritability of 
nerves. Mr. Sill, 

HIBTOLOGIOAL LABOBATOBT. 

1. Observations on degeneration and regeneration of 
nerves, and on inplantation of nerves. 

2. Innervation of the sublingual and submaxillary glands. 

3. Note on the stmcture of the spinal ganglia of amphi- 
bia. 

4. Pour lectures on the sympathetic system. 

The ending of nerves in the motor tissaes with special 
reference to their ending in the muscle-spindles. By Dr. Huber 
and Mrs. DeWitt. 

In press. 

The structnre of the sympathetic ganglia of the vertebrates. 
In preparation. 

The vasomotors of the Intracranial vessels. 
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The innervation of the lieart. 

The innervation of the thyroid gland by, Mrs. DeWitt. 
HYGIENIC LABOBA.TOEY. 

The Q-ermioidal Constituents of Blood Serum. Dts. 
Vaughan and McOlintock. 

Germicidal Properties of Nuelein. Dc. Vaughan. 

Toxicogenic Bacteriums in cheese. Drs. Vaughan and 
Perkins. 

Nuelein in the treatment of Anthrax. Drs. Vaughan, Per- 
kins and McClintoch. 

Post-mortem Imbibition of Arsenic, Dr. Vaughan. 

Cholera Infantum is a form of Milk Poisoning. Dr. Vau- 
ghan. 
By Dr. Novy. — 

Immunizing power of Nucleohiston and of Histon. 

Neue Apparate zum Filtrieren und zum Sterilisieren durch 
Dampf. 

Ein neuer Anaerober Bacillus dea maligenen Oedema. 

Plattenknltur anaerober Bacterien. 

Znr Kultur Anaerober Bacterien. 

Etiology of Diphtheria. 

Communicability and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
PATHOLOGICAL LABOBATOBY. 
By Aidred Scott Warthin, M. D., Ph.D.— 

1. Fibro-lipoma. 

2. The Diagnosis of Primary Sarcoma of the Plnra from 
the cells found in the Pleuritic Exudate. 

3. Two cases of Malarial Fever. 
In preparation. 

Malignant Teratoma. 

Malignant Deciduoma. 

ELECTBO-THEBAPEUTIO LAB0B4T0RT. 

There is published from this laboratory a Bulletin, which 
appears quarterly, reporting the investigations carried on in 
the laboratory. 
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LABOBATOBS OF CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

The Diazo-Eeaction, Hypoleucocytocia in Acute Tuber- 
culoeis. The effects of the administration of Yeaet Nuclein on the 
Leucocytea. Dr. A. S. Warthin. 

Eeitrag zur VerdauungslenoooytoBe. Dr. T. L. Ohadbourne. 

Kaufmann'a Method for the Detection of Tubercle-bacilli. 
Dr. F. L. Bishop. 

Chloroma and its Belation to Leukemia. Trichomonas as a 
Parasite of Man. Cancer of the Stomach in early life, and the 
value of Exudate- Cells in the Diagnosis of Cancer of Serous 
Membranes. Morphology of Leukemic Blood. Dr. George Dock. 

PHABMACOLOGICAL LABORATOEY. 

By Dr. Cushny. 

1, On the action of Piperidine and some of itscompoundB. 

2, On the action of substances of the Digitalis series on 
the mammalian circulation. 

3, On the effect of electrical stimulation of the mammalian 
heart. 

4 On rhythmical variations in the strength of the con- 
traction of the mammalian heart. 

On the action of Aconitin on the mammalian heart. Dr. 
Mathews. 

A preliminary note on the action of the saline cathartics. 
Dre. Wallace and Cushny. 

G. Carl Huber, m '87. 



DE. ELIZABETH H. BATES. 

Di", Elizabeth H. Bates, who died Dr. Bates's practice when her in- 

April 0, 1898, at Port Chester, New come was small, she p!a,niied to 

York, left her fortune of $135,000.- leave whatever she might accumu- 

00 to the medical departiaect of late in the future to the University 

the University of Michigan for the of Michigan, because it was first in 

endowment of the Bates Professor- admitting women to its medical 

ship of the diseases of women and school on a par with m.en. 

children. This is the largest be- Dr. Bates was born April 1, 1833, 

quest ever given to the University at Charlemont, Massachusetts. She 

and will yield an income of f6,000 was of English ancestrv on her 

a year. Even in the early years of father's side, of Scotch descent on 
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ELIZABETH H BATES 



her mother s the littei s maidea 
name beiQ,, Francis Lee Hanners 
Her gieat grandfather, Benjamin 
Haaners, tame over from Scotland 
before the Hevolution, settling in 
Boston Disguised as an Indiao, he 
t the Boston Tea Party, 



and it was a family tradition that 
his ch-use arried Geneial Wairen 
to the battle of Bunker Hill. Three 
generations of ancestors in the 
Hanners family lie in a vault under 
King's Chapel in Boston. 
Dr. Bates's father, her grand- 
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Dr. Elizabeth H. hatse. 



father aud. her father's brother 
were all physicians. Her father 
was practicing at Charlemont, 
Mass., when she was born. He was 
a man of superior ability, clear 
and precise in expression, acutely 
observant, and of a medical judg- 
ment almost unerring in serious 
cases. Her mother was an invalid 
for many years. Dr. Bates was an 
only child, and when a little girl 
was BO delicate that her fatner 
kept her out-of-doors and took her 
driving with him through the 
country? districts, included in his 
extensive practice. 

She beean her education in the 
public school of Charlemont, but 



1 a parochial school for 
ma time, afterwards attending 
1 academy at Gilberts ville. At 
steen she entered Mrs. Willard's 



returning from Troy she was twen- 
ty years old and so inured to regu- 
lar occupation that she confessed 
that "she felt lost without it and 
did not want to do nothing asother 
girls did." She told her father 
that she wanted to study medicine, 
an am,bition which she had cher- 
ished from her girlhood. He an- 
swered: "If you do, you must do 
it desperately. I want no half way 
work. Think it over for two weeks, 
but do not speak to me of ib until 
then." 'Witn a decision apparent- 
ly characteristic. Dr. Bates an- 
swered that she was ready now, 
and her father at once started her 
in the work. She had read with 
him a year before even intimate 
friends knew of it. The Fem.ale 
Medical College of Pennsylvania 
was the only medical school open 
to wom.en at this tim.e and from 



[July 
i graduated in 



this Dr. Bates \ 
1854. 

For twenty years thereafter she 
practiced withherfatherinOwego, 
Both were successful in general 

Sractice, and she especially so in 
iseases of wom.en and children. 
Her mother's death in 1873, and her 
father's two years afterward, were 
severe blows to Dr. Bates, and 
broke down her health, never ro- 
bust and always taxed beyond its 
capacity. She missed the support 
of ner father's experience ana his 
companionship, but she continued 
to work, removing in 1882 to Port 
Chester, New YorK. In this com- 
muQity, where she lived until her 
death, she was a ttotable influence. 
The first presidency of the board 
of health was given to her and she 
was a trustee of the Congregation- 
al Church, being largely instru- 
mental in founding and supporting 
it. While not emotional or demon- 
strative in her religion, almost the 
last words she spoke were to ask 
about the success of a church en- 
tertainment given that evening to 
assist in payment of the church 
debt. 

Dr. Bates contributed no writ- 
ings to medical annals, though she 
wrote for local medical societies 
papers which she was urged to pub- 
lish. She was well-read in scien- 
tific and professional literature and 
was a good literary critic. On the , 
whole, however, she was a woman 
of deeds rather than words. The 
large fortune accumulated entireh' 
through her owu efforts is sufQ- 
eient evidence of her medical skill 
and shrewd management. As a 
pioneer in women's practice of 
medicine, her dominant will and 
energy, and decided personal opin- 
ions, were leading factors in ner 
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SOME EDITOKIAL COMMENTS, 



In bringing to a close the present 
volume of the MiCHioiN Alumnus, 
the board of editors desire to make 
grateful acknowledgment to the 
alumni for their generous support 
and co-operation. The task of con- 
ducting the magazine has not been 
a light one, but it has been made 
much less difficult by the express- 
ions of interest and encouragement 
and the offers of help which have 
come from every quarter. 

The first issue of Volume V. will 
appear next October, and the Al- 
umnus will be published every 
month thereafter during the col- 
legiate year 1898-99. Since the AL- 
UMNUS has become the property of 
the Alumni Association, the ques- 
tion has been raised of changing it 
from a monthly to a semi-monthly 
or a weekly. This change does not 
seem practicable at present owing 
to the increase of work and ex- 
pense which would be thereby ne- 
cessitated, but it m.ay come after 
another year. The continuance of 
liberal support on the part of the 
alumni will in time, no doubt, war- 
rant many improvements of this 
and a similar nature. 

A special invitation has been 
given to the members of the class 
of '98 to become active members 
of the Alumni Association. This 
invitation is now renewed, but in 
case any senior is not at present 
prepared to accept it, he is urged 
at all events to give his postoffica 
address to the General Secretary 
before leaving Ann Arbor. The ex- 
perience of the General Secretary 



has shown that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain the correct address 
of the great body of alumni and 
matriculates. Of the 25,000 per- 
sons who at one time or another 
have been connected with the Uni- 
versity, the addresses of not more 
than 10,000 or 11,000 have as yet been 
definitely ascertained,— and this in 
spite of the fact that the General 
Secretary has spent six m.onths 
upon this part of his work. The 
younger alumni are urged there- 
fore not only to furnish their own 
addresses, but to send in at any 
time the addresses of gradu- 
ates or m.atriculates with whom 
they may be thrown in contact. 






the li 



of the 

Alumnus during this college year, 
a return envelope has been placed 
in copies of the Alumnus which are 
to be sent to those members whose 
dues for the year 1898-99 have not 
been paid. The envelope, itself, is 
so arranged that a aoUar bill or a 
check can be slipped init, thenam.e 
andaddress being written on the in- 
ner part of the envelope so that the 
General Secretary will know by 
whom the fee is sent. Next year 
is really the test year, that is, it is 
the year when we are going to dis- 
cover whether or not we shall have 
continued support from the al- 
umni. Will you kindly give this 
matter your attention at your ear- 
liest convenience so that we shall 
immediately have some evidence 
of the interest which we hope the 
alumni are going to show in the 
work now being undertaken. 
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ATHLETICS. 

BASEBALL. 

Michigan closed a most success- 
ful baaebftll season with two fine 
victories. The team from North- 
western played the last game of 
their series here June i and Michi- 

fan won by the score of B to 2, 
be last home game wae played 
with Notre Dam.e on Regents' field, 
June 9, aad resulted in a brilliant 
victory for the yellow and blue, 
Notre"Dam.e had "beaten us on the 
spring trip, hadwon from Chicago 
and was regarded as one of the best 
teams in the West. The 'Varsity 
were in fine form and batted out a 
victory, winning by the score of 
15 to 2. No gam.B was played with 
Cornell as hsid been expected, attd 
the final game of the Chicago 
series was spoiled by the rain in 
Detroit. As the western clubs now 
stand it is im.possible to nam.e the 
best team.. Michigan has won her 
BerieB from Chicago, Illinois has 
beateo Michigan and Chicago has 
defeated Illinois. "Sally" Lunn, 



igan'B captain for next year. 



Michigan, together with Chicago 
and Illinois, did not compete in the 
western intercollegiate field and 
tra«k meet this year. The action 
of these three universities in with- 
drawing was based on the decision 
of the graduate council of the 
"W. I. A. A. A. which refused to 
disqualify Maybury and Cochema, 
Wisconsin's athletes, whose pro- 
fesBionaiism, was proved beyond a 
doubt. The action was taken by 
the respective boards of control, 
and while the athletes were some- 
what disappointed, the withdrawal 
is generally commended. The 
three universities held a triangular 
meet of their own on Marshall 
Field, and Michigan came out 
victorious, the points standing: 



Michigan 70, Chicago 41, Illinois 
S3. The regular meet was also 
held and resulted in a walkoverfor 
Wisconsin through theformer meet 
was far ahead of the latter, both 
in point of attendance and records 

At the annual meeting of the 
W. I. A. A. A. the athletes of 
Michigan, Chicago and Illinois 
were suspended from the assoeia- 
tion for the action taken by the 
boards of control, and there is a 
chance that a new association may 
be formed. However that maybe, 
it can be stated on authority that 
Michigan will never enter any as- 
sociation where the elegibility of 
the competing athletes is decided 
by such a body as the present grad- 
uate council. All three universi- 
ties seem to favor an independent 
schedule system aad a letting 
alone of leagues of all kinds. 

The annual dual meet between 
Michigan and Chicago was held at 
Detroit, Juae II, and resulted io a 
surprise for Michigan, which had 
taken the first place at the triangu- 
lar meet in Chicago theweek before 
with comparative ease. Chicago's 
speedy athletes gave Michigan a 
good scare, and succeeded in tieing 
ner on the number of points, each 
side getting 73. Eain interferred 
with the base ball game scheduled 
for the afternoon. "The events 
were hotly contested. McLean 
was the biggest point winner for 
Michigan, and he really saved the 



IQO-jard hnrdles, foa 



onii; J. M. '. 
secondB. 
Ulle t 



lonej, C, won; C. T. Teetiel. M.,ee 
N. M. Fair, C„ third, time, 511-5 bm 
Mile bicycle race, sis startere— 8 
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220-yard rn'o, three eta'ttere— C L. ] 
rongliB.C. won; J. M. Thomas, M., eeiy 
J. H. Thompson, M., third; time, 2: 



trial heat; Won by J. fr. Goodonow. C: C. 
V. Brown, C, seoond; W. Baiawtn M,, 
third; time, ?n%-5. Second trial heat: M. 
H, Petit, C., firat; L. M, Tnrnet. M.,eec- 
ond; time, ;38 2-5. As al] three men qnali- 
(ylng for the final, Goodeoow Petit, and 
Brown, were Chicagoans, no finttl hsat was 

Half-mile mn, sii etsrterB— W. Mai 
C, won; F. A. Hatch, M., second; I 
HBTEB, M. third; time, 2:092-5. 

WBbBtt_, __, , 

ond; F, C.Calhoni 



St; J. F. McLean, M., b 



Kunnlnc broad jump, slistartera— 

HnnnBl»,Ttf won; 2liO-10 ft.; H. E 

M.,a(i 7-!0 ft.; J. y. McLean, M., third. 



thir^. " 
Pole Ti 
berger, < 



t, fonr Btartsrs^-C. I 



Q. Leake, C, tied for second and 
Luiru places, dlatanco 9 feet 8 inches. 

Discus throw, Iyc etartara— B. L. Heath, 
C, won, SO feet e inches; FoRie, C, second, 
96 teet 2 Inches; K. W. Dve, M., third. 96 
feet e inches. 

Bnnulnehighinmp,ronrentTlee— Thomas 
Plonmoy. M., F. Vf. Tryon, M , and J. F. 
McLean, M., tied for first, second and third 
places; height, B feel 6 inches. 
> ThrowinK 16-1b hammer, eeTon starters— 
T. W, Mortimer, C, won, l«2foet!1 inches: 
O. B. Hetschherger, C, second; J. W. P. 
Bennett, M., turrd. 



NEW YORK ALUMNI. 

The monthly meeting of The 
Ann Arbor Round Table took place 
Tuesday evening, June 7th, and 
was characterized by the good fel- 
lowship and humor that always 
play so important a part at these 
pleasant informal gatherings. The 
collation was served promptly at 
7 o'clock. In the course of the 
evening it was decided to address a 
communication to President An- 
geil, at Constaotinople, to ascer- 
tain the exact date, if possible, of 
his arrival in the harbor of New 
York. There have been several 
additions on the roll of member- 
ship since the May meeting. It is 



a pleasure to record that P 
Calvin Thomas, of the Department 
of Germanic Language, Columbia 
University, graced this occasion 
with his presence and was wel- 
comed by many who were under 
his tutelage while at Ann Arbor. 
This meeting was the last of the 
season. Those present were; 

Floyd B, Wilson, '71. 

Calvin Thomas, '74, 

Abram P Kerley, '77. 

E. J. Kennedy, ^83. 

Wm, McAndrew, '86. 

O. O. Townsend, 'S8. 

E. B. Conrad, 'SO. 

S. S. Bradley, '91. 

W, B. Larrabee, '92. 

Oscar W.Swift, '92. 

R. W. Doughty, '92. 

Henry W. Webber, '94. 

G.W. Harris, '94. 

J- H. Mallory, '95. 

E. B. Lane, W. 

F. C. ChMton, '97. 



ST. LOUIS LETTER. 

Things in St. Louis in an alumni 
way have been quiet this year and 
the proposed banquet has not yet 
been held. Attendant war excite- 
ment has kept members of the 
association busy keeping track of 
events. The annual banquet will 
probably be postponed until fall 
now as some of the men are away 
for the season and the weather is 
too warm for comfort. 

Chas. C. Parker, '94 I, has re- 
moved to Los Angeles, Gal., where 
he will embark in the practice of 
his profession with his uncle, Jeff 
Chandler, '63 I. 

Oscar F- Sessinghaus, '83 I, was 
recently appointed Assist. United 
States District Attorney for East- 
em Missouri by President McKin- 



Hol 



lolbrook G. Cleaveland, '93, is 
now with the St. Louis branch of 
the American Surety Co., of New 
York. 

George P. Whitsett, '93 I, of 
Carthage, Mo., is Captain of Co. 
G, 5th Regiment, Missouri Volun- 
teers, now at Chickamauga, Ga. 
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Jas. S. Holland, '93, has b 
appointed asst. surgeon of the 1 t 
Begiment, Missouri Volunte rs 
and reported for duty at Chicka- 
nia«ga, early this month, H 
brother, Thos. B, Holland, '93, re- 
mains hero to attend to their grow- 
ing medical practice. 

H. E. Marlatt, '95 I, and Geo. S. 
Johnson, '91 I, have formed a part- 
nership for the practice of their 
Srofession and have offices in the 
aion Trust Bidg. 

Oreon E, Scott, '94 I, and Mrs, O, 
E. Scott, nee Mabel Crabhe, '98, 
are rejoicing over ' 



Wiiiiam. Anderson Caldwell, '96, 
is with the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Missouri. 

Henry A. Friedman, '93, and B. 
V. Friedman, '94, are in the cloali 
m.anufacturing business with their 
father. 

Cards are out for the marriag-e 
of Jack Noyes '95, to aa Evanston 
girl on the 39th inst. 

Lewie Ely, '95 I, is practicing 
law in the Union Trust Bldg. here. 
HORTON C. Rtam, '98, 



UNIVERSITY NEWS. 



Jnlveralty Editor. 



3f tbe Board of 



The students and faculty of the 
homteopathic department of the 
University of Michican held 
their annual banquet Friday even- 
ing, June 10. Mr. R. A. Clifford, of 
Wadsworth, Ohio, acted as toast- 
m.aster, and there was an ad- 
dress by Dr. Henry M. "Warren, of 
Jonesville. 



of the medical department of the 
University of Michigan, conducted 
a party of the senior naedicai stu- 
dents to Pontiac, where the super- 



[July, 

t f th h p t I for the 

1 1 1 to th lass the 

it t ^ d n t worthy 

p d t tment. 



NEW LECTUHKR9 US THE MEDICAL 
DEPAKTMENT. 

Dr. H. B. Baker, secretary of the 
state board of health, has been ap- 
pointed by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigaji to lecturebefore 
the medical students in the coming 
college year, upon the administra- 
tion of the state laws for public 
health. The I'egeats have also ar- 
ranged for lectures to be delivered 
before the medical and sociological 
students of the University, by su- 
perintendents of the various public 
institutions in the state. Among 
these are thesuperintenden1« of the 
schools for Uie blind, for the deaf 
and dumb, and for the feeble mind- 
ed, The superintendents of the 
state hospitals for the insane will 
also give lectures at the University. 

UNIVERSITY TRilNBD NDBSES. 
A lawn fete and musicale recently 
given at the home of Professor Rus- 
sell of the University of Michigan, 
realized J35 toward a fund for a 
University trained nurse, who is to 
be at the service of the students as 
a visiting nurse in short illnesses. 
It is hoped that next year enough 
money may be added to this sum to 
make the eniploym.ent of the nurse 
practicable. The amount required 
is $300. It is not designed to make 
this work in any sense a charity, as 
many students might in that case 
be unwilling to receive benefitfrom 
it. It is proposed, instead, that the 
etudenlfi shall form a mutual bene- 
fit association, each pledging him- 
self for a small sum, perhaps only 
twenty-five cents a year. 

DR. VAUGHAN aOES TO CDBA. 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughaa, dean of 
the medical departmentoC the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Pingree us 
surgeon of the B8d Michigan, noiv 
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on the Tale en route to Santiago. 
DuriQg his absence in the sumoier 
the correspondence connected with 
the dean's office will be attended 
to by Dr. Huber, secretary of the 
medical department. 



H OP THE traivEEsnry. 
The University of Michigan be- 
gan in 1841 with nine students and 
one department, that of literature, 
science and the arts. It closes the 
fifty-seventh year of its history at 
the coming commencement with 
3,114 students and seven separate 
faculties. In its first decade the 
increase was slow, from 9 to 154. 
The m.edical department was added 
at the beginning, the law depart- 
ment at the end, of the second 
decade, when the total attained 
533. At the end of the third decade 
wounen were admitted, and the 
total, including the new pharmacy 
department, was I,10S. Thus the 
third decade more than doubled the 
attendance of the second. From 
1870 to J87B there was but 35 in- 
crease, due probably to the busi- 
ness depression succeeding for 
several years the panic of 1871. 
Prom 1810 to 1898, however, the 
attendance has almost trebled. 
The falling off in the attendance of 
the literary department in 1895-6 
from 1,533 to 1,204 is due to the 
separate organization of the en- 

Sineering department, whose stu- 
ents hitherto had been incorpo- 
rated with the literary department. 
Just before and during the war the 
literary department fell oS in 
numbers from 287 to 211, rapidly 
regaining, the last year of the war, 
and quickly passing beyond, its 
previous registration. Since the 

1870-75, its attendance has steadily 
increased, barring the subtraction 
of the engineers already alluded to. 

FEESiDKUT ANGEIi'S PLANS FOB THE 

SUMSIHE. 

President James B. Angell, of 

the University of Michigan, will 

spend the summer at Pnnkipo, in 



the Sea of Marmora, about fifteen 
miles from Constantinople. He 
will saU for Anierica from England 
September 17, 

SENIOHS WHO HAVE SECLTtED POSI- 
TIONS TO TEACH, 
The following seniors at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have been ap- 
pointed as teachers in schools for 
next year: Miss Cora Eobison, of 
Ann Arbor, teacher of science at 
Buchanan, Mich.; Mr. Herbert 
Stellwagen, of Wayne, becomes 
principal of the high school at i>a- 
peer; Miss Jessie Phelps has the 
teaching of zoology at the Ypsi- 
anti Normal School; Miss Gertrude 
Loder, of Lansing, will tea«h at 
Hudson, in the high school; Mr. 
Albertus Darnell, of Hinckley, 111., 
goes to Bay City, MiL'h.; Miss 
Hanna Hansen, of Elgin, Hi., to 
De Ka!b, 111.; Miss Gertrude Boyn- 
ton, of Grand fiapids, to La Grange, 
111.; Miss Helen Marquardt, of Mt. 
Clemens, to St. Joseph; Miss Flora 
Frowdley, of Constantine, to Dow- 
agiac; Miss Christabel Sawyer will 
teach at her home in Cadillac; 
Miss Jessie Gregg, of Ann Ar- 
bor, ha« been called to Flint; 
Miss Lois Avery, of Ann Arbor, to 
Sault Ste. Marie; Mr. P. C. Robin- 
son, of Plain City, Ohio, to Mt. 
Herman, Mass. Mr. Herbert Mc- 
Cutcheon of Port Huron, will be 
Superintendent at Midland. 

A BIOLOaiCAL 

During the coming si 
fessor Jacob Eeighard, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will direct the 
work of a party engaged in a bio- 
logical examination of Lake Erie, 
under the auspices of the United 
States Fish Com.mission. The party 
will consist of Professor Reighard, 
Professor H. B. Ward of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Dr. H, 8. Jen- 
ningsbf Dartmouth, Mr.A.J.Fieters 
of flie Agricultural Department at 
Washington, and others. A labora- 
tory is being thoroughly equipped 
at the United States Fish Hatchery 
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at Put-in Bay Island, Ohio, and the 

r'ty wiil work there during- July. 
Aujfust a steamer will be chart- 
ered aad a tour made of the lake, 
with a view to selecting a location 
for the work of the following sum- 
mer. This is the most extensive 
work as yet undertaken in fresh 
waters, and it is hoped that it will 
be continued through a term of 



■E IN DATE OP OPENING. 

The University of Mich^an will 
begin itsnext college year Tuesday, 
September 27, instead of Octoberl, 
as lias heretofore been the custom. 
The opening day hereafter will al- 
ways be the Tuesday before the last 
Wednesday of September. In some 
years this may bring the date of 
opening as early as the 20th of Sep- 
tember. 



ATHLEnCS. 

Mr. Charles Baird of Chicago, a 
graduateof theUniversityof Mich- 
igan, who has been appointed Grad- 
uate Director of athletics at the 
Univei'sity, will assume his new 
duties nextSeptember. These have 
not as yet been completely defined, 
but the new office is not intended to 
■do away with the student manag-e- 
ment of athletics. Mr. Baird and 
the student manager will co-ope- 
rate, the former takingsuch charge 
of the schedule of games and the 
financial control, as circumstances 
may make desirable. His salary is 
to be f 1,200. 



MEBTLNtt OF TOLEDO ALUMNI. 

The Toledo Alumni Association 
of the Universityof Michigan gave 
an enjoyable banquet June 17, at 
the University Club House, Toledo. 
Fifty guests were present. Mr. 
Barton Smith, ot the class of 1873 
was toastmaster. The University 
of Michigan was rep reseated by the 
following gentlemen, all of whom 
made speeches: Professor Prescott 
of the chemical departm.ettt, Pro- 



Iversity. [Ju'yi 

fessors Knowlton and Johnson of 
the law department, and Mr. Pren- 
tiss, Secretary of the General Al- 
umni Association. Mr. Junius 
Beal, '83, of Ann Arbor, was also 
present and spoke. 

THE traiVBRSITT FLAG STAFF. 
A fl.ag staff recently purchased 
by the regents of the University of 
Michigan has been set in place in 
the center of the campus. It con- 
sists of a steel tube 77 feet long, 
sunk ten feet in the ground, sur- 
niounted by a ahip"s mast 96 
feet long. 

APPOISTMENT OF A GBADUATE. 
Oliver L, Spaulding, Jr., of St^ 
Johns, Michigan, who graduated 
from the University of Michigan 
with the degree of A. B, in the 
class of 1895, is among the one hun- 
dred and ninety-five second lieu- 
t«nants recently appointed by 
President McKinleyfor the regular 
army, the oumberteing apportion- 
ed among the various states of the 
union. Since graduation Mr, 
Spaulding has been studying law 
in Chicago. 



RKDDOIION IN RAILROAD FABE. 
All persons desiring to attend the 
commencement exercises of the 
University of Michigan can secure 
a raili^oad rate of a fare and a third 
from any point in Michigan. The 
tickets are good from June 35 to 
July 4. 

APPOINTMENTS TO TEACH. 

The following students at the 
University of Michigan have re- 
ceived appointments as teachers 
for the year 1898-99: Miss Ariet- 
ta L, Warren of Wooster, Ohio, 
becomes Preceptress at Iowa Col- 
lege, Iowa; Miss Annie L, Hill of 
Detroit, goes to the West Detroit 
high school; Miss Mary E. Arm- 
strong of Lapeer, to the White 
Pigeon high school; Miss Caroline 
Bary, '98, of Detroit, to the Bu- 
chanan high school; Miss Harriet 
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E. Bearilof Detroit, to the Birming- 
ham high school; Miss Irene M. 
Blanchard, '98, of Miuonk, 111., to 
the Battle Creak high school; Miss 
Eliza E. Fjan. '98, of Port Huron, 
to the Port Huron high school; 
Miss Matilda Harrington, '98, of 
Dubuque, la., to the Dubuque high 
schoof;Miss Jessie M. Mack, '98, 
to the high school at Canon City, 
Goto., ' 

Mr. George R. Swaia of Lakeport, 
N. H., who graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1897 has 
received an appointment in the 
University School, Cleveland, as 
teacher of Latin. 



William Warner Bishop, A. B., 
1863, A. M., 1883, of the University 
of Michigan, has been awarded a 
feliowahipin Christian Arohseology 
at the American School in Rom.e. 



Theodore Lyster of Detroit, a 
junior medical student of the Uni- 
versibj of Michigan, has goae to 
New York to become the assistant 
of his uncle, Dr. Lyster, chief sur- 
geon in charge of the hospital 
ship Relief which sails for Cuba 
June 37, Claude O. Newton of 
Ann Arbor and John Win ford 
Byers of Grand Eapids, seniors in 
the eagineeving department of the 
University of Michigan, have also 
gone to New York to join the same 
expedition. If they pass the ex- 
amination, they will be employed 
on the ice-making plant. Their 
pay will be $31.00 per month with 
board, lodging and clothes furnish- 
ed by the government. It is prob- 
able that two other engineering 
students will join this hospittfl 
ship. 

CLASSICAL FELLOWSHIPS, 

Mr. Duane Reed Stuart of De- 
troit, who graduated from' the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the class of 
1896, and who has held the Elisha 
Jones Classical Fellowship at the 
University since that time, has 
been awarded the fellowship for 
the coming year 1898-99, with per- 
mission to study abroad. Mr. 
Stuart will spend part of the year 
in Munich, the rest of the time at 
Athens and Rome. 



Professor R. M, Wenley of the 
department of philosophy of the 
University of Michigan, delivered 
the commencement address at the 
graduating exercises of the School 
of Music, held June 17 at Ann Ar- 
bor. His subject was: "What go 
ye out for to hearV" 



OOING ABROAD. 
The following professors and in- 
structors of the University of 
Michigan will spend the summer 
abroad: Professors^, Walter and 
Levi, ynd Mr, Brandon of tlie 
PVenchdepartment.willbein Paris; 
Dr. Warthin, of the department of 
pathology, will be witn Professor 
Schmorl in Dresden; Professor 
Lombard, of the physiological de- 
partment has already gone to Ger- 
many, but will spend the m.onth of 
August at Oxford, England, at the 
Physiological Congress. Professor 
Patterson of the department of 
physics, Professor Worcester of the 
department of biology, and Profes- 
sor Ziwet of the mathematics »le- 
partment, have leave of absence to 
study in Germany during the year 
1893-99. They will sail during the 
coming si 



INSTRUCTOHS CALLED AWAY, 

Dr. EdgarE. Brandon, instructor 
in French in the University of 
Michigan has been appointed pro- 
fessor of French at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Charles , 
Gray, assistant in English, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship at Ober- 
lin, Ohio. Miss Louise Bacorn, as- 
sistant in English, and Dr. Smith, 
instructor in history ,.have appoint- 
ments atVassar College for next 
year. 
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^ FOR THE PHYBIOS 
DEPARTMEKT. 
A number of instruments order- 
ed for the physics department of 
the TJniversityof Michigan, valued 
at ISOO, and ordered by Professor 
Reed during his stay in Germany 
last year, have been received from 
Jena. They include a new form 
of self-adjusting barometer, ther- 
mometers reading to [hundredths 
of a degree centigrade, apparatus 
for projection, and an interference 
micrometer for measuring minute 
differences in length through the 
interference of light-waves. 



r Walter of the French 
department of the University of 
Michigan delivered the commence- 
m.ent address at the high school 
of Howell, Mich., June 23. 

Ten senior law students of the 
University of Michigan took the 
state examinations at Columbus, 
Ohio, recently. All passed credit- 
ably, whereas fifty per cent, of the 
other candidates examined, failed. 

Mr. E. E. Hedrick, A, B., of Ann 
Arbor, who graduated from, the lit- 
erary department of the University 
of Michigan in 1896, has just se- 
cured one of the Morgan fellowships 
at Harvard University. The ap- 
pointment carries with it an in- 
come of $600.00. Mr. Hedrick has 
held a scholarship at Harvard dur- 
ing the past year. His specialty is 
mathematical physics. 

Professor Reed of the physics de- 

Sartment of the Uni\'ersity of 
[ichigau delivered the commence- 
ment address at the Big Rapids 
high school, June 16, upon the sub- 
ject: "The price of our educational 
liberty." Of the S3 graduates, sev- 
eral are coming to the University 
in the fall. June 34, Professor 
Reed delivered the commence- 
ment address at Spiceland, Indiana, 
from whose preparatory school he 
graduated 30 years ago. 
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Edaon S. Bastin, of Philadelphia, 
a freshman student of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has joined the 
S3d Michigan. 

The correspondence of the Sum- 
mer School of the University of 
Michigan points to a larger attend- 
ance this year than last. 

Professor D'Ooge of the Greek 
department of the University of 
Michigan, deliverep the com- 
mencement address at the High 
Schools of Mt. Pleasant and Detroit, 
June 16 and June 23 respectively. 
The subject of the address was 
" Art and Life." 



NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 

ism. 



1861. 
Henry Munson Utley, '61, is lib- 
rarian of the Detroit Public Lib- 
rary. — Charles Kendall Adams, '61, 
is president of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 



'ay, 
and professor of langu- 
ages at Gallaudet College. His ad- 
dress is 3 Kendal! Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C- 

1868. 
Charles Steele Merrill, '63 m, is 
practicing medicine at Marshall- 
ville, Ohio, 

1864. 
Judge Carroll Curtis Boggs, '64, 
of Fairfield, 111., was recently 
declared elected to the State Su- 
preme Court of Illinois for a term 
of nine years over Justice David J. 
Baker, of Cairo, the present incum- 
bent. ^Reuben J. Goddard, '64 I, is 
an attorney and counsellor at law. 
His address is 111 Main St., Sparta, 
III. 
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Allan M. Stearns, '65 I, is practic- 
ing law in Kalamazoo, Micb. His 
■ "13 South Rose at. 



Lewis DeLano Boynton, '66 I, is a 
coal dealer at Elyria, Ohio. His 
address is 15 North st.— Charles A. 
Sanford, '66, ia publisher of the 
Courteney Gaaette, of Courtney, 
Stutsman Co-, N. Dak. 
1867. 

William John English, '67, '69 I, 
is practicing law in Chicago, III. 
His address ia 813 Ashland Block. 



Henry Smith Jewett, '6S, '70 m, 
is a physician and surgeon at Day- 
ton, Oliio. His address is 21 S. Lud- 
low. — Joseph Baker Davis, '68, is 
Professor of Greodaey and Survey- 
ing in the University. His address 
is 731 S. Ingalls st. 
1869. 

William Johnson Cocker, '69, is 

a banker at Adrian, Mich Elliott 

TruaxSlocum, A. M. (fton), '69, is 
a capitalist in Detroit. His ad- 
dress is 149 Fort St., West. 
1870. 

Herman Erastus Browa, '70 m, is 
a practicing physician at Stock- 
bridge, Mich. — De Witt Holbrook 
Taylor, '70 I, is practicing law in 
Detroit. His address is 916 Ham- 
mond Bldg. 

1872. 

Frederick Lyman Geddea, '72, is 
practicing law at Toledo, Ohio. 
His address is 2105 Putnam st. — 
James Herbert Maguire, '72, is 
practicing law in Detroit, Mich. 
His address is 903 Hammond Bldg. 
1873. 

Charles McAlister Winchell, '73, 
is U. S. Asst. Engineer. His ad- 
dress is 392 Thames St., Newport, 
R.I. 

1875. 

Charles Sheldon McDonald, '75, 
is practicing law in Detroit, Mich. 
His address is 42 Moffat Bldg. 
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1876. 
John H. Chase, '76 1, is practicing 
law and also Justice of the Peace 
in and for the city of Lansing, 
Mich.— Bryant Walker, '76, '79 
I, Jspracticinglaw in Detroit, Mich. 
His address is 18 Moffat Block. 

1878. 
Walter Wheaton Augur, '78, '81 
I, is practicing law in Chicago, lU. 
His address is 401 Ontario st.— Paul 
Henry Hanua, '78, is an assistant 
Professor at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.— Julius Garst, '78 
m, is in the proprietory medicine 
business. His address is 17 Oread, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1879. 
William Albert Greeson, '79, is 
teaching in Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago. His address is 147 Ashland 
Boul. 



Andrew Cant Eobertson, '80 ;, is 
practicing law at St. Cloud, Minn. 
— Frank Fremont Reed. '80, is prac- 
ticing law in Chicago, 111. His ad- 
dress is 403 Home His. Bldg. 



William Savidge, '84, is a lumber 
manufacturer at Spring Lake, 
Mich. He is a member of the State 
Senate. 



AJva Nicholas Collins, '85 n 



Cyrus Bentley Lewis, '86, is lo- 
cated at Puente de San Francisco, 
City of Mexico, Republic of Mexico. 



John Denison Hibbard, '87, is 
Vice-President and Manager of the 
John DavisCompany. His address 
is 75 Michigan st., Chicago, IlL 



Chester H. Rowell, '88, has been 
for the past year instructor in Ger- 
man at the State University of 1111- 
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nois. — Miss Violet D, Jayne, '88, is 
Dean of the woman's department 
and Assistant Professor of English 
at the State "University of Illinois. 
—James Allen Lewis, '88, is a civil 
engineer. His address is 2fi8 S. 
Oakley ave., Chicago, 111- 



at Chatham, N. Y.— D wight Bissell 
Cheever, '91, '96 I, is an attornej-at- 
law in Patent, Trade Marie and 



111. 



Monadnock Bldg., 



JamesE, Talley, '89isnow a prac- 
ticing physician in Philadelphia. 
His wife, who was formerly Isabeile 
M. Andrews, '89, has recently 
visited friends in Ann Arbor. 
—Walter S. Holden, '89 lawyer 
with offices in the Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago, was recently elected 
vice-president of the Phi Kappa Psi 
Fraternity. — Jerome Bonaparte 
Wheelock. '89 k, isa practicing phy- 
sician at Good Thunder, Minn.— 
Louis Begemann, '80, is professor of 
physics at Passon's College, Fair- 
field, la. 

1890. 

Arthur Ferdinand Fischer, '90 in, 
is surgeon for the Quincy Mining 
Company Mill Plant. His address 
is So. Lake Linden.— Mrs. Caroline 
MUes Hill, '90, is a resident of Hull 
House, 335 8. Halated st., Chicago, 
HI. Mrs. Hill is interested aad in- 
fluential in the m.ovenient for 
vacation schools this snmmer.— 
Elmer Ellsworth Eagler, '90 m, is 
an oculist and aurist. Hla address 
Is 611 Capitol ave., Springfield, III. 
— Judson Albert Palmer, '90 m, is a 
physician and surgeon at Arcadia, 
W^.— Glenn M. Averill, '90, is in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where he has 
numerous bus! nras in terests. — Joh n 
E. Moore, '90, has made a fine re- 
putation in Chicago as an expert 
analytical chemist. He has offices 
in The Rookery .—Edwin F. Gay, '90, 
is stUl abroad continuing his his- 
torical studies. 

1891. 
Thad. H. Walker, '91 m, was re- 
cently appointed microscopist at 
Harper HospitaJ, Detroit. — Louis 
V. Defoe, '90, is one of the editors 
of the Chicago Tribune.— W. B. 
Kelly, '90 I, is now a lawyer in 
Chicago .^Willard Ralph Starks, 



I89S. 
Mortimer O. Bigelow who enter- 
ed with '93, and afterwards went to 
West Point where he graduated 
with '95, is 2nd Lieut, in the 8th 
Cavalry, stationed at Fort Meade, 
South Dakota.-Dr. H. D. Haskins, 
"93, and '96 m, was recently mar- 
ried at Cleveland, Ohio, to Miss 
Julia List of that city.— Frank C. 
Siaith, '93, recently became credit 
man for the Carter White Lead 
Company, Chicago. 



Wm. J. Currer, '93, is engaged 
in business at Los Angeles, Cali. — 
M. W. Hull, '93, is teacTiing in the 
South Side high school at Pueblo, 
Colo. — Weston Andrew Price, '93 d, 
has recently been elected to a lec- 
tureship in the Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland. His sub- 
ject is "The Relations of Electricity 
to Dentistry." — Frederic Font 
Briggs, '93, is located at Annapo- 
lis, Md. — Dr. Anne Craig, '9Bjw, has 
been appointed woman physician 
at the Long Island Hospital at 
Kings Park. She is the first wom.an 
to be added to the staff of physi- 
cians and in her examination for 
the position, stood highest of five 
women. This appoiniment is con- 
sidered quite a state honor. — Alice 
Hamilton, '03 m, is a resident of 
Hull House, a social settlement at 
335 S. HaJsted st., Chicago, 111.— 



William Herbert Charnley, '94, '95 
I, is a member of the law firm, 
Zook & Charnley. His address is 
Goshen, Ind. 
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1898.] The Un 

law at Remseo, Iowa.— Ella May 
Bullard, '85, if teaching in Geneva, 
N. Y.— Lina Hesse, '95, is teaehing' 
in the high school at Blue Island, 
111. — Thomas Knight Mathewson, 
'95, is a civil engineerat Muscatine, 
Iowa.— Elizabeth C. Hench, '95, is 
teaching at Saginaw. Her address 
is South Warren ave,, Saginaw, E, 
8.— Florence Anaidon, '05 ni, was 
married on Thursday, May 19, to 
Dr. Oscaj-Kelsey Richardson. They 
will be at home after July 1, at 
1529 Hawthorne ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Miron Neal, '95 l,\& now on 
the Yankee, which has seen about 
as much active service as any boat 
in the navy. 

1896. 

Louis HeatoQ Hanna, '99 I, is 
practicing law at Monmouth, 111. 
— Carl Miner, '96, who recently 
started to practice law in New 
York City, has Joined the Astor 
crack Hotchkiss battery of New 
York.— Harry Davidson Nutt, '96, 
is teaching at Flint, Mich. His ad- 
dress is 117 S. 4th St., E.— David 
Porter Mayhew, '93,'98ni, isa prac- 
ticing physician in Detroit. His 
address is 807 Fort st,, W., De- 
troit. — Herbert Woodruff Merrill, 
'90 e, is a machinist. He is located 
at loss S. Jefferson, Saginaw, E. 
B., Mich. — CadyBichardStranahan, 
'96 I, is an attorney at Helena, 
Mont. His address is S2 and 33 
Bailey Block, 

1897. 

The address of Louise Lunsford 
Loving Roberts, '97, is S49 W. South 
St., Galesburg, 111. — JohnH. Petrie, 
'97, is located at F '-- ■"' 



Cecil Page who wasone year with 
'98 and has since been a student at 
the University of Chicago, has 
gone into service with the Chicago 
Naval Bteserves. He is now on the 



Thos. Neal, '99, '01 m, recently 
joined the Chicago Naval Reserves 
and has been assigned to the Har- 



IN MBMORIAM. 

Edwin F. Woodruff of the class 
of 'B6 met his death in a most tra- 
gic manner the evening of June 
3, at Ludington. He had just 
returned from Philadelphia, after 
.brilliantly passing' an examination 
for admission into the United 
States Navy and receiving an ap- 

5 ointment as an assistant engineer, 
ubilant over his success ana proud 
of his commission he was return- 
ing home to await assignment to 



which caused hia death. 

Edwin Woodruff was born in 
Ludington, Mich., in 1874 and 
entered the University in the au- 
tumn of 1893, graduating four 
years later from the engineering 
department with high honors. As 
a briUiant student, an athlete, and 
a gentleman of the highest charac- 
ter Woodruff was well known about 
the campus. 

At a meeting of the resident 
members of his class the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

Whereas: It has pleased Al- 
m.ighty God in his infl nite wisdom 
to remove from our midst our be- 
loved classmate Edwin F. Wood- 
ruff, 

Be it therefore resolved. Thatwe, 
mem.bers of the class of '96, of the 
University of Michigan, deplore his 
untimely death and recognize that 
in him our class had a most loyal 
and devoted member, and that by 
his death we have lost one who 
gave great promise of shedding 
luster on "96 as well as upon the 
flag of our honored country as an 
officer in her navy. 

And be it further resolved. That 
these resolutions be published in 
the MiCHTOAN Aldmnus, and that a 
copy be forwarded to the im,me- 
diate family of the deceased. 
Signed: — 

C. P. Davia, L. C. Whitman, 
J. H. Prentiss, H. B. Hoyt, 

D. R. Stuart, F. P. Sadler, 
L. A. Pratt, C. G. Cook, 

L. W. Goodenough. 
Ann Arbor, June 8, 1898. 
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The University. 



NECROLOGY. 

CampdtA by Itaac N. Demtimn, 'BS. 

Literary Department. 
873. John Prederick Button, A, 
B., A. M., 1876, died of con- 
sumption, at Winslow, Ariz., 
May 19, 1898, aged 50. He 
was a graduate of the Di- 
vinity Sctiool of Harvard 
University, and entered tlie 
Unitarian ministry, contin- 
uing in aotive service until 
Ills nealth failed. His body 
was cremated, and his ashes 
were buried at Concord, 
Mass., where his widow now 



I Department. 
1896. Edwin Francis Woodrua, 
died at Ludington, Mich., 
June 3, 1808, aged 24. 

Medical Departmmit. 

1853. George Cory Briggs, died at 
his home, Burlington, Vt., 
Feb. 11, 1898. He had been 
in steady practice for forty- 
five years, 

1883. James Blackmer Cole, died 
at Ann Arbor, June 19, 1898, 
aged 41. Suicide. Buried 
at his home, Wabasha, Minn. 

Law Department. 

1863. Willard Judd Bowen, died at 
Pleasanton, Texas, Jan. 15, 
1892, aged 52. He was Judge 
of the County Court there, 
1884-89. Two of his daugh- 
ters are now students at the 
University. 

188S. Jesse Boss Lee, died at Ida 
Grove, Iowa, Feb. 14, 1893, 
aged 34. 

1895. Elbert Alexander Watson, 
died of consumption, at his 
home. Alexandria, Va. , Sept. 
38, 1895, aged 28. 



[July, 

School of Pharmacy. 
1883. Riesdorf Hack Oatrander, 
died at Monroe, Mich., Feb. 
8, 1898, aged 39. 

Dental College. 
1898. Daniel Templar, died at Wol- 
cott, Ind., April 13, 1898, 
aged 38. He received his di- 
ploma in January and had 
only just begun his profes- 
sional career when death 
overtook him. Burial at his 
old home, near Woodstock, 
Ontario. 

NON-OE ADT7ATE8 . 

Literary Department. 

Helen May Babcock, 1894-95, (Mrs. 
Bar! W. Dow,) died at Paris, 
France, June 11, 1898, aged 
SS. Burial at her former 
home, Manistee, Mich. 

Dan Carpenter, 1880-81, died at 
Fort Collins, Colo., March 30, 



._ .. Ellyson Chestnut, 1854- 
55, died at Lafayette, Ind., 
1857, 

Albert Henry Galentine, 1896-98, 
died of consum.ption, at his 
home, Muskegon, Mich,, June 
13, 1898, aged 31. 

James Wallace 1855-56, died at 
Canton, Ohio, 1864. 

Medical Department. 
Samuel OrandaUBich, 1888-69, died 
at his home, Middleville, 
Mich., June 14, 1888, aged 55. 
He was the father of Herbert 
M. Rich, of last year's liter- 
ary class. 

Law Department. 
John Randolph Vance, 1834-65, died 
at his home, Marshall, Mo., 
May 16, 1898, aged 60, He 
was a prominent lawyer of 
that region. 
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For Holiday Gifts 



Bnibo-9ed Yellow and Blue Title page and 
month PSK8S. All hung with (best gradel 1 
Dec. I, 'aS. Order 61 once an lust year's 
demand. BY MAIL 55 CENTS. 



U. of M. Souoenir 
Calendar for 1899. 



HOLMES' LIVERY 



615 E. Liberty St. 
Telephone lOti 



The tinest barn and neatest 
turnouts in the City. 



DON'T FORGET 
TO GO TO 

R. E. Jolly & Co.'s 

308 SOUTH STATE ST. 

PIPES, TOBACCO. 
For Fine CIGARS and 
CIGARETTES. 



The Best that is Hade 
Is Not Too Good. 

with Dur larBO force ot Designers. Die Sink 
era. Jewelers. KiiKravers, etc., engaged solely 
In the manufacture ol 



the United Si 



iuU9 than anyot 



k done under our personal si 

'"wRIGHT, KAY <& CO. 



Official Kadge Makers 



r 76 College Fraternl- 
Ava.. Detroit, MlGta 



E. V. HANGSTERFER, 



200 East Washington 
316 So. State 

CATERER 



When you want Books, 
Stationery and Blank 
Books go tol®~ 



Sli66lian'8 



You will find their 

prices always 

right 



14R Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 



320 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich 



GALLON EUGENE E. BEAU '^on 



OPP. COURT HOUSE. 



E,D. KINNE, Frei 



B. W. CLABKSON, Cuhter 



HABHISON SOULB, V. Preelden 



FIRST NATIONAU BANK 

OF ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

GflPITftL, $100,000. SURPLUS and PROFITS, $40,000 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

flNNI ARBOR, MICMIOnrs, 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL. D.,DPresrdent. 

OVER 3,000 STUDENTS. EXPENSES LOW, SEVEN DEPARTMENTS. 



Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

HIC.HATtD JIUDSON, DbAN. 
Full literary and scientEfie courses— Teathers' course— An organized; 
graduate sohool — All couraea open to profeaaioual stitdetita on approval 
of Faculty-i 

Department of Engineeriug. 

CHAELES E. OREENE, Dean. 

Complete courses in civil, mecbanica) and electrical engineering— Tecti ■ 
nical work under iaattuctors of professional experience -Workshop, 
experimental and tield practice. Mechanical, physical, electrical and 
chemical laboratories— Central heating and lighting plants adapted tor 
instruction. 

Department ot Medicine and [Surgfery. 

V. C. VAUfiHAN, Dean. 
Four years' graded course- Special attention given to laboratory teach 
ing— Ample clinical facilities— Bed-side Instruction in hospital, a special 
feature— Facilities offered for graduate work in all departments. 

Department ofj Law. 

riARKY B. HUTcinNS.;nEAN. 



School ot Pharmacy. 

A."B.~PRESCOTT, Dean. 
Two and four years' course— Ample laboratory facilities— Training for 
prescription service, manufacturing pharmacy, industrial chemistry and 
for the work of the aaalyst- 

Homceopathic Medical College. 

W. A. HINSDALE, Dean. 

Full four years' course— Fully equipped hospital, entirely under Faculty 



College ot Dental Surgery. 

JONATHAN TAFT. Dean. 

Three years' course— Ample laboratories, clinical rooms, library and lec- 
ture rooms in its own building — CUnical material in excess of needs. 

For lall mrormatlon address Deaas^ir JAMES^H. WADE, 
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EBERBACH HARDWARE CO. 



Hardware and Steves. Manufacturers of Tin, Sheet Iron and Copperware 




LuickBros. 

ANN ARBOR 

STEAM 
PLANING 

MILL 



ANN ARBOR, MICH 
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Not the finest Barn in the State hut one ot tinea', outfits 

Equipped with rubber tires. 

Special attention given to Parties, Weddings, 

Receptions, Etc., Etc. 

ROBISON & GO., 

211— 213 SoHlli Fourth A"e. Biiili 'Fhones 



JOS W. KOliliAUF 



TAIL.©R 



WaKes a specialty of Qraduatliig and Full Dress Suits. 
ISE.WaahinglonSI., lip Stairs. ANN ARBQE, MICH 



rsR PINE PICTURES. TRA/nE /MOULDINGS AND 
ART NOVELTIES. VISIT 

STABLE R'S ART STORE 

No. 217 l^outh 4th Ave, 



THE R0SB 
TAIL.0RINC C©. 

Want .°r;rr,..« 

10 

The diHcrcDce betWesnoi 
W Q1ID SaOand those youhaVB be 



$20 



THE ROSE TAILORING CO, 

6 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich 



EEtabUaheil 1869. 



Wm.HERZ, 



Paints. Oils, Varnislnes, 



O. M. MARTIN, 

FUNERAL DlliEGTOR ftND 
EMBflUMER 

m Snuth Fourth Ave, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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A VERY HANDSOME 
ASSORTMENT 
iSS BEAUTIFULLY MADE AND 

1«J WITH THE CORRECT 

PRICES ATTACHED CAN BE 
FOUND AT THE 
JEWELRY STORE OF 

W/n. ARNOLD 

A Postal Card will bring his Calalogue 




EBERBACM <Sc 3©N, 

Chemicals, Minerals, Apparatus, 

and LaDoraiory SuoDiles. 

special attention paid to furnishitig strictly C. P. Chemicals, fitting up School Laboratories, Sets 
for experimental and Analytical Chemistry, Urinalysis, Assay Sets, Etc., Etc. 





We Keep in Stock a Large Variety ot 


Fine Chemicals 
Filter Papers 
Rubber Stoppers a 
Tubing 
Glass 


Porcelain and Platinum Wire Thermometers 
Agate Mortars Supports 
nd Burettes Analytical and 

Pipettes. Chemical BalanceB 
Hydrometers, Weights, etc. 



BIOLOGICAL 8X;PPL1KS 

Glass Slides, Cover Glasses, Mounting Materials and Instruments, StBioing Fluids, Section 
Cutters, Turntables, Specimen Cases, Etc. 

NO. 112 S. MAIN ST. ftNN ARBOR, AAIOH. 
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RANDALL 

PtiotooraDiier 



Groups a Specialtv 




A Quiz every 30 days. 



Witli the following qnestiona. 

How can we best please the STUDENTS in Mandolins, 

Guitars, bonjoa and Sheet MlisIc? 

How can we best pleise them in Pianos to Kent? 

Answer Always; (live them ihe best at the lowest prices. 

ANN ARBUR MUSIC CO. 

205-207 E. "Washington. 



FINE STATIONERY 

AND 

ENGRAVING 



Badges, Pins, Buttons, Canes, Pipes 



College Invitations 
Fraternity Engraving 
Coat of Arms 



Programmes 
Reception Cards 
Monograms 



Banquet Menus 
Address Dies 
Wedding Invitations 



All work is executed in the establishment under our personal supervision, and 
•uly the best quality and highest class workmanship in a!l!oiir productions. 

SMITH, STURGEON & CO., 

237-239-241 Woodward five., 

DETROIT. - MICH. 
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-Your Trade 



GREGORY & 
JORDAN 



Wait for our announce- 
ment in next issue. We make 
Clothes for College Men 



lltli 
FLOOR. 



CHAMBER or COMMCRCEI 
BUILDING. DETROIT. 



HENNE&STAN6ER 

FURNITURE 

CARPETS, DRAPERIES, ETC. 

in and 119 Liberty W, 
Ann Arbor, - - - Michigan 



T. F. HUTZEL 
E. C. SPRING 

R. GWINNEB 

H^TZBU & C©.. 

PLUMBERS 

Headquarters for Gas 
and Electrical Fixtures. 
We invite inspection. 

Ann Arbor, Mich 



WHEN YOU FIND A BICYCLE 



Wbcri You Find Sue 



Bicycle for $26.00, 



Pyramids *:i4.00. Worlds $38.00. 
Stearns $40.00. 



300-302-304 S. Main. 
Both 'Phonea. 



Mack & Co., 
Furniture 
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To Ihe Teachers and Students of 
the United States, Greeting; 



I desire to announce to 
you that the 



Missouri Paeil Railway 
and Iron Mounialn Route 



Unsurpassed pacilities 

.... for Travelers 

From one part of this great country to another. From St Louis to Kan 
sas City, Colorado, Utah and California, the .Missouri Pacific is the 
" Scenic Line." The " Iron Mountain Route " from St Louis to Little 
Rock, Hot Springs, and all points in Texas, Mexico and California is 

Cbe tourists' Tavcrite Route. 

Free lieclining Cliair Cars and Pullman Buffet 
Sleeper.s thiough to all prlncipftl cities. 

Weebly Tourist Sleeping Car Line. 



H. D. ARMSTRONG, 

Bwldence and Pereond Addreee, Prav. Fa^a. A^cnt, Mipei 
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I You have I 

'■ Abandoned your J 

Trip to Europe 



You have beeu abroad. You know all about 
EUROPE and the CONTINENT. Why not 
see your own GREAT WEST ? 

The climate and attractions of the PACIFIC 
COAST are delightful in summer as in wiuter, 
GO THERE. 

Visit COLORADO en route. The mouiit- 
taina of SWITZERLAND are no grander. 
Take in the GRAND CANON of the COLO- 
RADO RIVER in ARIZONA. This is to 
scenery abroad what daylight ia to a candle. 

Be patriotic and learn something about your 
country. SPEND YOUR MONEY AT 
HOME. 

— ^ADDREBS 

t F. T. HE.NDRY, Gen. Agt ^ 






A. T. & B. R. W. Fe, 63:Gris-w-old St.. 

DHTROIT, - - - M IGH- 
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M icHioAS A FIRST-CLASS LINE 
^.^S= FOR FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 

York Bnslon and New England Poinls. via 
DETROIT, 

m&ARA FALLS 



H Summer Note M 

] llustratert iiiid Descrlp- 

Summer Resorts 
Nortli and East 




Electric 
...Headlights... 

Hte but one; of the many modern appliances 
for the siife, rapid and comfortable transit cf 
the traveler which the limited trains of the 

©ueen & Crescent IRoute Hfforb. 

Fast vestibuled trains to Lexington, Harriman, Chattanooga, 
Atlitiita, Knoxville. Meridian, Birmingham, New Orleans, daily from 
Cincinnati, are provided with safety vestibules, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and have all modern improvements. Write for information to 

W. C. Rinearson. Gen'l Fass'r Ag't. Cincinnati, 0. 

BrncI lO cents H.r fine Art colored Lltbogruph of 
LoohoDtMountHiiiHud CIilckHmnus». 
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When Riding in the Country take a 

MarliQ F^epeater 

ON YOUR BICYCLE. 




We will mail to any .. 
pag;e booK (juet out) which is a veritable 
mine of valuable inf orraatiou to a sports- 
man. Tells how to care for rifles and 
how to Bight them. How to reload amm- 
unition; what powdere, black and smoke- 
less, and how much; Rives accurately; 
trajectory and penetration of rifle oart' 
ridges, including modern small bores; 
and 1,000 other thingB. Send stamps for 
postage to 



The Marliii Fire Arms Co. 



Coan 



(.. 



^ fieSectctofSM 



'^ib it e 



to ijou^ that the 

yOt*Vl.Q VM3-M. Ot- VUOi*»CtM iw COf— 

fcgc ot ou-t of coWcga tftctt 6iil 
-luctijtfiing a (ittU 6flttct tfian 
tfvcti. coiMpa-MioH.3, got fo 6c tfve 
popu-fat- owes ^.'^ the- loca.tit« 
-Hifictc tfvaw fine, arv& e-oat-uone- 
vuvl^ fflcn-w to I1.V10MJ tfio-t ■Hjfvat- 

GUCT- tft-Ctf l*ll6flt to-flC is 3t4.tC 

of 3U.CCS33? ^oi*tc tirwu ago vua 
&ccibe6 to a&opt tfi 

i H OU-T. -BusivVfl S3, C 

atn appt«ciate& 



etfvo6 



lOKttug, ■ 



M.6 it i 



•won sayi-Mg tPiat tftc Gowtiet 
office is tFve of6 rcficiBfc 5!xi*tt- 
ing e^flse in tPiis patt of t^-3 
State. 1. g. ggmf, Siop. 



C. ]E. GODFREY 

Truck and 

Storage 



Mooing House Hold 
Goods and Pianos. 
Can furnish Stor- 
age for the same. 
Students affects a 
specialty. 



Both Thones 82 420 N. Fourth Ave. 



ANTON TEUFEL. 

Manufacturer of 

Harness and Saddlery 



Franklin House°sr 

Cnr BHiesflndLarncrtpIs, Vcrr reiitis.1. EltvlWor 

FOR A PULL LINE 
OF 

House Furnishings 

Hardu^are 

PARKER, CDLBURN & SCHNEIDER 

209-211 East Washington. 
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TO THE WEST! 



THE FAVORITE LINE 

FOR OUTING PARTIES. 

BEST DINING CAR SERVICE 

I2T THE ■'^iTOE.IjID. 

PAST TRAINS.-^ 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 

RECLINING CHAIR CARS (™mi 

The "BIG FIVE" is the popular 

TRAIN AND LEAVES CHICAGO DAILY 
AT TEN P.M. ■ 

A^'.4:k<.AA».".-^.kj*^^AA^<>ir-^ ADDEE89 

Sendotoncforccop, SEBASTIAN, 

of the Tourist » Diction- j " 

ary, thjOt tells oil ObOUt f GENEBAL PASSENGER AGENT. 

our Outiog Trip. f HICAGO, ILL. 
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MEXICAN 
CENTRAL 
RAILWAY 

Throiigli Pmimon MuB 

dailjbeiwecnSanAntur 
and Mexico City WIT 
OUT CHANGfi at I 
Bordsr. Pallman Bert 
■e iMnitortabl; act 



The Qreat 

Standard 

Qauge Line 



pled li 



18 for 



The Most Intereating Points 

The Mexican Central Railiuaij 



rCRESCfeNTl 

^^^aOLD BV AGENTS ^^ 
^^^^V E n V W M E H^^^ 

M. STAEBLER'S 

GuGle 
Enipoplym, 




Our Famous Train 
No. I, Fast Express to 
Denver has been re- 
sumed and will daily 

Lv CHICAGO 10.00 a.iii. 
ArOMAHA 11.50 p.m. 
Ar DENVER Tfp.m. 
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One Fare tor Rounfl Trip 

PLUS S2.00 
(FKOM CHICAGO S19.50) 



TO THE 



A National Educational gj 

Ul Association Conoention SS 



WflSMINGTON, D. 

JULY 7 TO 14, 1898. 



G. 



VIA THE 



H Baltimore & Ohio Railroad g 



The National Highway 



i historic valley ot the Poto- 

J RAILROAD will gi 
1 the going or return trip, and 



By daylight through the picturesque a 
raae- with stop-over privileges. _ 

Tickets via the BALTIMOKE & OHIO RAILROAD will give you 
the choice of two routes, either on the going or return trip, and enable 
you to visit such points as 

Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park, Harper's Ferry, 

G-ettyshurg, Antietam, Winchester, Valley 

of the Shenandoah, Etc. 

SPECIAL N. E. A. TRAINS FROM CHICAGO. 



Call on your nearest ticket agent for detailed information, or addres 
D. B. MARTIN, B. N. AUSTIN, 

H, P. T.. BALTIMORE. O- P- 1- CMTCflG 
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OP GREAT ftUNEFlT TO. 



./i^m3:31,ETES 



FOR 
Sprains, SwelHiifjs, 
Weak Joints, Etc., 

Shoiildei- Caps 
Knee Caps 
Elbow Caps 
Anklets, Etc. 




Makers and Pati^nttrs of I he. 

"BIKE" 
JOCK 
STRAP J-aL 

Clean and Comfortable 

NORUCKLI'N 
MADE IN ONE i'lECi': 



lb 



SHARP & s/niTn 

73 RANDOLPH ST.. CtllCAGO. 



Awarded Wedal 
Photographer 
flssociation o| 
Aroerica. 1897. 



Ralj-^ 



pk^^^W 



jr 



KENT COLLEGE OF L«W 



OiPLOHA adrnita to the Bar. Two Y.';ir-' 
C'omne. Improved lueiboan oomljiniim tlnory 
and practice. The SeUool otpractice if^tit liiiiT. 
iiiHicaiure, and enables onrEradiiuies to enlvt at 
onoo upon actUBL prscttce. 

EVENING SKSSIONS 

For Each Clasi. 

We can assist stiidentB in siicmin!' ' "' 
suitable employment. 

Marshall D. Eioell, LL . D, M. D., Dean. 

COUSINS & HAuL 

On South Stale Strt't- 1. 



Lavf/est and Jteat 
Obaei'vatories 

a tbis section of the Slate. 
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Art Stationery 



Engraved Invitations Dies tor 

for Weddings, Correspondence 

College Commencements Papers Artistically 

and other Engraved 

Social Functions. and Embossed 



J. H. MeKENDRICK & GO. 

9 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 

6II\d IlI>pOPtf P^ 

Fine China Dinner and Course Sets^ 

TOILET SETS, LAMPS, 

CUT AND AUSTRIAN GLASS. 

JARDINIERES AND PALM POTS, 
SYRACUSE CHINA., plain white or decorated^ especially suitable 
for eocietj and club purposes. The moat durable ware made. 



103 Woodward Ave. DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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♦ Merchant Tailor ♦ 

♦ Full Line 108 E. Washington St. ♦ 

▼ Latest Novelties Three Doors from Main ♦ 
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Special in omNieus transfei? 

Men's Overcoats 



S15.00 



Full Stra? Seams. Sillt Lined. Made 
aa the most exacting; merchant tailors 
make cloiihea. They are abBolutely cor- 
rect in Style, Fit and Finish, and the 
moat serviceable overcoat a man can buy 
for 815.00 

WADHAMS, 
RYAN & REULE 

200-202 South Main Street. 



Baggage and 
Livery Line 

Gooil Hacks for parties wishiBg 
to ride, call or attend partiea. 
Good Livery always on hand. 
Biigg^gc moved at any time. 
Prices Reasonable. 

J. A. Polhemus. 

Telephone 15. 



FRATERNITY 



Badges, Pins, Buttons, Canes, Pipes 



, Banquet Mei 



SMITH, STURGEON & CO., 

237-23d-2«1 WOODWARD AVE., :OETROI 
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